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THOUGHTS UPON THE POETRY OF MILTON. 


Ir there be any duty which devolves especially upon an editor 
or periodical writer, it is to keep in public view the genius and the 
works of those who are preeminently the classics of his language. 
The swelling current of literature, it is his office to watch; and 
while he notes its depths and its course, he must also guard against 
its innovations upon the ‘vast and beautiful structures of former 
ages, which though they can never be washed away, yet may be 
concealed by the flood from due observation. With this sentiment. 
no apology is ever necessary for reiterating a call for attention to a 
name, which during a period of nearly two centuries has been the 
boast of a great nation and the brilliant ornament of its tongue 
wherever understood. In the monuments of Milton’s intellect, the 
American can feel pride not surpassed by that of the native Briton. 
He gazes upon their magnitude and splendid proportions, their elab- 
orate designs and solid foundations, with equal comprehension of 
their grandeur and beauty. ‘The reality is before him; every line 
displays its true character, not extenuated by change or imitation. 

In asking the American student to peruse the works of Milton, 
there are happily other reasons to incite to the examination, than 
those which are based upon the power of his genius, the extent of 
his erudition or the solidity of his understanding. We have with 
him a fellow feeling; he is a mighty and a kindred spirit. Inherit- 
ors of civil and religious liberty, and friends of equal rights to all 
men, we approach him with feelings of veneration and love, as 
their early, their steadfast, their noble defender. 

Born at a time when the elements of political reform in Great 
Britain, were gradually coalescing, Milton at manhood, found them 
combined and heated to explosion. The question of a monarch’s 
violated oath, repeated acts of oppression and the precedents of 


unlimited despotism on the one hand, and rebellion for justice, 
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disenthralment, and the foundation of national honor and individual 
freedom on the other, were then presented to him. His election 
was worthy of a bold and energetic spirit and an enlightened mind. 
Profoundly learned in the languages and history of ancient empires, 
an observer in youth of the society and versed in the general polity 
of continental Europe, he had every means of knowing, as well by 
comparison as by actual survey, the condition and prospects of his 
own country and the rights of its people. He saw them injured 
and stripped of the practical enjoymentof the few privileges which 
had been pledged to them: but he saw beyond this. In his breast 
reigned a love of liberty — of natural liberty, obedient only to those 
rules which are necessary to bind society together. Animated and 
perpetually burning with these sentiments, he stood forth among 
the firmest and boldest champions for free institutions. The learn- 
ing of the sage, the subtlety of the statesman, the fire of the bard, 
brought by him to the cause, accumulated the pile on which ty- 
ranny was sacrificed. We say tyranny, not the tyrant. Milton 
was nota regicide, although the strongest advocate of rights, in 
opposing which Charles fell a victim. His pen was never idle 
while the privileges of conscience, the freedom of the press or any 
just claim of his countrymen to personal security, were under 
restriction. He labored not for England alone: the principles which 
he promulgated and defended are dear to humanity; and in his day 
sprang forth the pure waters of civil freedom and religious tolera- 
tion, which hidden from the view and impeded in their course at 
times, have still flowed on with increasing depth and strength, 
bearing down the fabrics of ancient despotism and diffusing their 
blessings gradually over the world. 

Thus, as Americans we are cheered into communion with the 
patriotic spirit of Milton. ‘These were his public acts, and his 
public character; let us descend to his domestic sphere. In youth 
having attracted at home and abroad, encomiums upon his produe- 
tions, and elevated by the consciousness of his powers which early 
success had proved, he hoped to find in wedded life an alternation 
of social happpiness to the exciting concerns of political and litera- 
ry life. His marriage was far from happy: his wife soon deserted 
him, and although returning afterwards, evinced neither habits nor 
tastes congenial with his own. In the service of his country he 
labored to the loss of sight; the party which had in its might 
brought a king to the scaffold, lost its unity, its courage and its 
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chief; and monarchy was again established. Disease and age grew 
upon Milton; poverty, abuse from enemies, and abandonment of 
friends, ensued. Yet his lofty aspirations and his tranquil temper 
forsook him not. 

Let us view him now,—shorn of the hopes and honors which 
his vast exertions for the good of his native land and his fellow 
men had earned; bowed down with years; suffering from an acute 
malady; fallen in the social scale and unblest in his domestic 
relations; neglected, calumniated, poor, and proscribed, and robbed 
of heaven’s light—let us view him giving to the world, with all 
these ills upon him, the immortal creation of his genius, Paradise 
Lost! Are we friends of noble principles, have we the génerous 
sympathies of human nature, and yet shall we not be curious to 
open the volume, and be ourselves the judges of the text? 

While we have in view the individual moral worth of Milton, 
together with his misfortunes, which ally our feelings, let us not 
forget abstractly the resources which his profound acquirements 
afforded, for the assistance of his original endowments, when call- 
ed into action. In mental philosophy, ethics, theology, political 
economy, history, and the exact sciences, he was deeply and inti- 
mately versed. As a linguist no contemporary excelled him, and 
his writings in Latin are as pure as those of any modern author. 
He was besides skilled in music, and a eritic in the fine arts. 
Thus gifted and enriched, his mind gave birth to poems which the 
greatest intellects of latter days have studied with wonder, profit and 
delight. 

The sonnets of Milton, few in number, are records of his feel- 
ings at different times. In one of them, as in other parts of his 
writings, is discerned his purpose of executing some great work, 
that should descend to posterity. ‘The Allegro and Penseroso 
were among his earliest efforts: praise has been exhausted upon 
these vivid and ingenious lines. We find a pregnancy of simple 
ideas, each of which, thought may increase to beautiful proportions; 
while the numbers flow in easy cadences, which modern refine- 
ment can seareely exceed. * 


* Critics upon the early English poets have been strangely mistaken on the 
merits of their versification. Only of late years, hasthe perfect flow of 
our language in lyrical pieces been attained; yet in other species of poems 
we have few specimens of the smoothness with which its words, judiciously 
collocated, may fall upon the ear. 
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There are two poems frequently mentioned as inferior, in their 
species, only to the great epic. ‘That this rank is not too high let a 
brief examination show: we refer to ‘Comus’ and ‘Samson Agonis- 
tes.’ The reader of Shakspeare, or of any author, whose plays 
aré successful in theatrical representation, should not turn to these 
jramas with the expectation of discovering any points of similar- 
ity between them and the former. Each has for its base and model 
a totally different class of composition, from any which appertains 
to the English stage; and perhaps they are not more generally read 
because the style is not familiar, and only the classical scholar can 
fully embrace their peculiar conception. Comus was written near- 
ly forty years before Samson Agonistes; the former, an effort of 
youthful fancy is an imitation, though not rigid, of the Italian 
mask; the latter is the offspring of age, belonging to the severe 
school of the Greeks; and considered as a specimen of their 
choral tragedy, is in some respects defective. Both belong to the 
class of lyrical dramas, and Comus viewed in this light, is one of 
the brilliant compositions of human fancy, surpassed by none of 
any age or country. 

As has been already remarked, histrionic effects must not be 
sought in this production. ‘The characters are rather links which 
bind together the splendid gems of harmonious song, than persons 
to whom interest is mainly attracted. ‘Their dialogue, rich, dig- 
nified, simple, and pertinent to the situations, is still but a kind 
of interlude to the lays, which concentrate the fire of the perform- 
ance. ‘The bursts of beautiful imagery and exquisite sentiment in 
these passages, bear away the feelings irresistibly: nor can ingenu- 
ity plan any thing as a whole more truely and individually poetical. 

Comus is decidedly in the spirit of an ode, and may with more 
propriety be ranked under this, than any other metrical style, 
although its form is wholly dramatic. With the free action of 
this performance, Milton moves onward; and at times ascending 
with the lustrous and noble sentiments which it elicits, he revels 
in the loftiest regions of a fresh and boundless imagination. To 
Samson Agonistes, we cannot award equal praise: indeed of all the 
wuthor’s chief compositions this is the last in point of merit. The 
subject itself is most difficult and embarrassing: nor is it easy to 
contrive any species of drama, under which it could be treated to 
advantage. Of all however, that selected, least answers the 
purpose. If unities should be entirely set aside, it is a theme than 
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which history scarcely points to one more grand, pathetic and 
stirring. It must however be admitted, that trammeled as the bard 


was, by rules with which his incidents were discordant, there is sti! 


the opulence of phraseology, stern dignity, and deep toned feeling, 


which his mind and soul were wont to pour forth. ‘The blindness 
of the hero, he knew: there are no imaginings in the sensations 
of bitter grief, which among foes and in darkness the captive utters 
the bard himself was fallen, and in penury, and long had lived in 


unchanging might. 


O loss of sight, of thee 1 most complain! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 

Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased, 
Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of manor worm; the vilest here excel me; 
They creep, yetsee; 1, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

in power of others, never in my own; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
irrecov>rably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day! 


The fervid pathos of this passage breathes throughout the piece, 
where uninterrupted by the fieree or thrilling strains of the chorus. 
Dark! dark! dark! How do our sympathies call up the perpetual 
blank of all external things, while the inward light of faney makes 
the real gloom, long endured and hopeless, still more dismal and 
impenetrable! If, as must be conecded, of the Samson Agonistes, 
we cannoteonsider the persons of it, apart from the sentiments of 
him who portrayed them, still one end of verse is surely gained: 
thought and passion are both powerfully wrought upon, and majestic 
tenderness is exeited, kindred to that which dwelt in the bosom 
of Milton. 

A glance at Comus and Samson Agonistes may prove to any 
eritie, the opinion which has often been advanced, of the author’s 
talent for dramatic composition. ‘That it was by no means of asu- 
perior order must be admitted. Milton had traveled, he had studied, 


'e had seen the world. But the nature of his predilections led 
49* 
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him to regard mankind in the aggregate, and not to examine individ- 
ual character. The qualities of motives and passions, he well 
understood: but to exhibit a character, with a definite mind and 
temperament, speaking and acting consistently, so that its distinctive 
traits are known from its operations and not from description, 
(which is the dramatist’s especial province,) lay not properly within 
the range of his powers. Hence the absence, in the pieces under 
notice, of those qualities which constitute the essence of a_ perfect 
play. It was on the other hand this identical peculiarity of Milton 
which made him, above all poets who have ever existed, the most 
apt, having the requisite learning and fancy, for the production 
1 such an epic as Paradise Lost. His vast superiority is discover- 
ed, when description and narration are in the boldest relief, and 
lialogue in a secondary light. 

‘This is a ground, assumed in opposition to that which Johnson 
calls the general consent of critics; that an epic ‘requires an assem- 
»lage of all the powers which are singly sufficient for other com- 
positions.” ‘The writer for the stage, if he be governed by the 
zeneral and right rules of his art, displays by the emotions and 
‘conduct of his persons themselves, without extraneous means, 
their individuality under all circumstances. He is kept wholly out 
1 view, and if he appears in any disguise, propriety is violated and 
the illusion destroyed. Here is a single and distinctive kind of 
talent which to the epie writer is never absolutely requisite. 

he latter is not only at liberty, but in the very nature of his 
task, is bound to stand forth and delineate as well the persons of 
the poem, their appearance, and mental and moral features, as their 
ictions and situations. If these positions be not correct, how can 

it be said that Milton’s heroic productions worthily belong to the 
‘lass in which they are universally placed? If he was gifted with 
abilities, which exercised in the drama, would have evinced a suit- 
ible application, they are not apparent at least, in the two pieces 
which he has written: yet it is unnecessary to add, that his powers 
for the noblest speties of verse were never doubted, and that their 
fruits are imperishable. 

The acquirements which Milton brought to the composition of 
Paradise Lost, are known from the testimony of others and his 
multitudinous writings in his own and in foreign languages: his ge- 
nius let us trace in the work itself. The subject and the means of 
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its conduct are certain and clear: according to the established plan 
of such a poem, the parts are rightly distributed; the beginning is 
narrated by the writer, and proceeds from a proper point of time to 
the period when antecedent matters are disclosed by one of the 
characters; and the interest is duly sustained to the moment when 
the whole recital should cease. In appropriate situations, and per- 
taining to the general design, episodes are introduced; and all agen- 
cies conducing to support the integrity and adding to the finish of 
the plot, skillfully put in requision. ‘This ts a mere statement of 
what may be termed the artificial excellencies of the entire poem. 
They result from a familiarity with the great parent and all other 
masters of heroic composition. ‘l'o have so exactly adapted this 
theme to them when its apparent meagerness and simplicity are 
considered, seems an achievement of matchless ingenuity. 

No regular examination or analysis of Paradise Lost is here 
intended. Perhaps the severest student of Milton would be unable 
in general terms, to point out any beauties which the taste of critics 
has not already selected. ‘The impression left after a perusal of 
his greatest production is with every one the same, of his bound- 
less fancy and almost superhuman intellect. ‘lo Homer must be 
ever conceded the merit of having invented a plan, or at least of 
having first wrought upon it, by which, with one theme of para- 
mount interest, a poetic fiction may be carried, with a natural suc- 
cession of events, to the greatest extent. By the method of the 
Iliad, and of all the best imitations of it, attention is most readily 
excited and easily maintained. Subtracting from Paradise Lost, 
originality in the order of the events, it may claim in other regards 
precedence of every other effort of imagination. It is impossible 
not to admit that the subject, as it was Milton’s selection, so also 
its proper execution belongs to him alone. In it are the evidences 
of its kindred nature to the genius which developed it. Earth at 
its creation, spotless and beautiful, inhabited by a solitary pair of 
mortals, the first types of divinity, dignified, noble and innocent; 
hell, dark and horrific, with its damned myriads; heaven, with all 
that befits the abode of the Almighty: these, each in its remote and 
shadowy greatness, yet apparently defined, are the scenes and 
beings, which the bard held familiar with his mighty and far wan- 
dering spirit. Led on by it, we never forget that the universe itself, 
as the eye really scans it, is not the limit of our vision: the dwell- 
ings of incorporeal intelligences, with the mysteries of their sub- 
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limity, are all discovered, as none other could lay themopen. The 
machinery which a mythological system afforded in the fall of Troy 
and the conquest of Latium, dwindles into folly and insignificance, 
before the presence of the Omnipotent and hosts of faithful and re- 
bellious spirits, in the loss Eden. Here wonder, reverence and awe 
are overruling; fancy has superadded, but the basis is truth; —cer- 
tain, vast, eternal truth. ‘There allis groundless, inconsistent fable, 


which for ages has had no believer. 

in the employment of superhuman agents, Milton is the necro- 
mancer of poets. ‘I'he deities of Olympus and of Tartarus, in 
the creed of the Greek and the Roman, had each a form, a local 
habitation anda name, before Homer and Virgil introduced them in 
their verse. ‘Chey had moreover the established belief of nations, 
to aid the effect of these agencies. Milton had but the faint out- 
line, the glimmering of spiritual worlds and of the beings that 
people them. ‘To give the latter, without changing their essence, 
a semblance of materiality, was a stupendous difficulty which con- 
fronted him on the outset and marked every step of his progress. 
What means could be chosen to obviate these embarrassments’ 
Those only which he has used; and though with occasional lapses, 
yet the most admirable in conception and magical in application. 
Qualities of disposition, temper and mental capacity are as accu- 
rately delineated in the angels and devils of Paradise Lost, as if 
belonging to mortals: but these merely, could not have satisfied the 
curiosity of the reader. Something visible to the mind’s eye, and 
not only attributes of entities, is called for to make their presence 
and conduct intelligible and interesting. ‘The manner in which 
this is effected is the chief wonder of the work, if not the first 
excellence of it. They are pictured in the dazzling glory of 
heavenly beatitude and the murky shades of infernal misery, per- 
ceptible and apart, yet intanvibly defined. For the conduct of the 
story it is requisite that many of the spirit’s actions, which seem 
to call for corporeal qualities, should be narrated. When Raphael 
is commanded to warn Adam of Satan’s entrance into the garden, 
the archangel is thus described:— 


‘A seraph winged: six wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments divine; the pair ‘at clad 

Each shoulder broad ceme mantiin o’er his breast 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 
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Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
And colors dipt in heaven; the third his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain.,.— Book V. 


Lucifer amidst his fallen legions is described in the following 
lines:— 


*He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined and the excess 
Of glory obscured: 


* * * * * 


Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel: but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheeks; but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge..— Book I. 


Thus throughout the poem, rarely deformed by an exception, the 
immortal personages are represented. The blessed we gaze upon as 
on the noon-day sun, whose form is known though the outline is 
eclipsed by its radiating splendor: and we see the accursed, as a 
heavy cloud at night, whose shape, though not all uncertain, still 
mingles with dubious gloom around. 

The descriptions of Adam and Eve, of the latter especially, are 
surpassingly beautiful. How fades all particularity upon features, 
form and action, before this masterly and oft repeated mention of 
the mistress of Eden! 


Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 


Thus, is the apparent impress of incorporeal and physical beings 
made by hand of Milton. It has already been said that their re- 
spective intellectual and moral lineaments are faithfully drawn, and 
throughout they are faithfully preserved. In scenes as well as 
characters, Paradise Lost may be ranked above any other poem. 
The contentions of deathless foes; the triumph of the celestial and 
the eternal ruin of the damned; the ineffable glory and awful 
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majesty of God’s presence; and the utter gloom and accumulated 
horrors of the infernal abyss, have no parallel in the farthest search- 
ing imagination. 

With the subject of Paradise Lost, there are natural occasions 
for the frequent introduction of the purest philosophy. It was 
certainly to his almost unlimited erudition that the bard was indebt- 
ed for the ability to use this means of sustaining his even course 
through so long a flight. ‘The whole circle of human science as 
developed in his age, is embraced in some portion of the general 
outline. What can be more perfect, more elevated than his moral 
reflections? What more glowing than his enumeration of physi- 
eal discoveries in visible creation? Here the soul is exalted, the 
heart improved, the mind enriched; the sources of error, the incen- 
tives to virtue and the noblest objects of hope, are incessantly dis- 
played. Nota passion, a sentiment, a sense of our nature, is un- 
touched. We love and rejoice with the victorious host of heaven; 
we execrate while we pity the rebellious and lost multitude of hell; 
we walk in rapture with our first parents in the bliss of Eden; 
and mourn with them when disobedience banishes them from its 
sacred precincts. 

Of the style of Paradise Lost, Milton is the sole and original 
master. ‘The English language contained no precedents of pecu- 
liarities which are among the highest ornaments of the perform- 
anee. Neither the early dramatic nor romance writers produced 
anything comparable to the grandeur, the copiousness and the vari- 
ety of his diction. He selected a novel form for a narrative poem: 
rhyme would have fettered his imagination and its monotony would 
have palled. Pauses in the lines, frequently graceful and energetic 
in blank verse, would in the other have been inadmissible: in a 
word, the choice of the former must be considered equally as 
happy and judicious as the several traits already alluded to under 
different heads of this paper. It has been strangely objected that 
Milton introduced phrases and modes of speech into our language, 
from the latin and other tongues. At the present day, unless by 2 
scholar and poet of Milton’s rank, this practice might be deemed 
censurable; but who that has noted his skill and learning in this 
particular, but feels gratified that so illustrious an example has given 
wider scope to our expressions and introduced some of the chief 
beauties of foreign idioms? In what an advance, as the vehicle of 
heroic poetry, does the English now stand, of other modern lan- 
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guages! In the ease with which expletives are employed, words col- 
located, and sentences framed, combining perspicuity, force and ele- 
gance, none other is comparable to it. Voltaire acknowledged this; 
although it is impossible to suppose that any one who uses it not 
as his vernacular, can comprehend the solid merits and delicate re- 
finements of our tongue. For a thousand beauties which are now 
common-place, the modern writer is indebted to the learning and 
invention of Milton. It would be a most grateful task to enumerate 
his various additions, and cite passages of his native construction: 
but what should limit such an undertaking? The poem is replete 
with them; and the student, or any one whose taste inclines to this 
subject, will find in it an exhaustless mine of polished, dazzling 
and solid forms and elements of phraseology. 

The defects of this work have not in this place_been dwelt upon: 
by some critics they have been sought out with feelings beyond the 
spirit of justice. That Paradise Lost has some glaring faults is 
certain; it is the admission that the author was human: and because 
that which has never been approached in a thousand points, is not 
perfect, malignity and intolerance have assailed and magnified its 
blemishes. ‘To incite here by a few general reflections, both 
upon the character of Milton as a man, and upon the nature of 
his productions, those who are not familiar with them, to their 
perusal, has been our only object; hence an examination of errors, 
whilst it could disclose none which have not been dilated upon 
elsewhere, would defeat the desire which is thus humbly enter- 
tained. 

The genius of Milton, cast in modern days, required the gui- 
dance of no former age to direct its course. Whatever, in appli- 
cation, it by chance or for convenience may owe to others, in 
itself it was independent, mighty and original. ‘There is no reason 
to believe that in the vast and novel sphere, in which it acted and 
moved as in its native element, any other could have wrought suc- 
cessfully. Nowhere but in his mysterious creations are there equal 
achievements of poetic daring. The sublime conceptions, the na- 
tural descriptions, the gorgeous imagery, the varied bursts of elo- 
quence, the pathos, dignity and magnificence of Paradise Lost, can 
receive no encomiums superior to their merit. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS TODD, 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF KENTUCKY, AND ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tuomas Topp, youngest son of Richard Todd, was born on the 
23d of January, 1765, in the county of King and Queen, near 
Dunkirk or Todd’s Bridge on York river, in the state of Virginia. 
His father was descended from one of the most respectable families 
in the colony; his ancestors being among the early emigrants from 
England. His mother was Elizabeth Richards. At the age of 
eighteen months his father died, leaving a considerable estate which 
by the laws of primogeniture of that day, descended to the eldest 
son, William, afterwards high sheriff of Pittsylvania county, in that 
state. This event rendered it necessary that his mother should 
exert herself to provide for the support and education of her orphan 
son. She repaired, for this purpose, to Manchester, opposite to 
Richmond, and by the proceeds of a boarding house under her care 
and management, she was enabled to give, at her death in 1776, a 
handsome patrimony to her son, in the care of his guardian and her 
executor, Dr. McKenzie, of that place. By the aid of his friend, 
Thomas received a good English education, and advanced consider- 
ably in a knowledge of the Latin language, when his prospects 
were clouded by the unexpected embarrassment of his guardian, 
which terminated in the loss of the patrimony bequeathed him by 
his mother. 

Ata tender and unprotected age, he was again thrown upon the 
world, to depend for his support, education and character, upon his 
own efforts. ‘Io these contingencies, which seemed at the time to 
be remediless misfortunes, may be traced thatenergy and enterprise 
which afterwards signalized his character. During the latter peri- 
od of the revolutionary war, he served a tourof duty for six months 
as a substitute, and often in after life referred to the incident as 
being the first money he had ever earned. He was afterwards a 
member of the Manchester troop of cavalry during the invasion of 
Virginia by Arnold and Philips. His messmates were Captain 
John Towler, now of Lexington, and the late Captain Daniel Weis- 
igin of Frankfort. He was shortly afterwards invited by his 
relation, the late Henry Innes of Kentucky, who was a cousin of 
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his mother, to reside in his family then in Bedford county. Through 
his friendship at that interesting period, a friendship connected by 
forty years of affectionate intercourse, he was enabled to obtain 2 
knowledge of surveying and of the duties of a clerk. In 1785, 
Judge Innes visited Kentucky, and having resolved to remove his 
family the following year, committed them to the care of his young 
friend, who arrived at Danville in the spring of 1786, having suc- 
ceeded in the laborious service of bringing the family by the way 
of Redstone, Old Fort, and down the Ohio to Limestone. Mr. 
Todd’s pecuniary means were so limited that whilst residing in the 
family of Judge Innes, at Danville, he was engaged during the day 
in teaching the daughters of his friend, and at night prosecuting 
the study of the law by fire-light. ‘This was an interesting period 
in the history of Kentucky; the people were actively engaged in 
measures to procure a separation from the parent State, and such — 
was the opinion entertained of his capacity for business, that he 
was chosen clerk of all the conventions held from that period until 
1792, for the purpose of erecting the former into an independent 
member of the union. He commenced the practice of law very 
soon after he came to the state and made his first effort at Madison, 
old court house. His horse, saddle and bridle, and 37) cents in 
money, constituted his whole means at the commencement of the 
court: at the close of the term, he had made enough to meet his 
current expenses, and returned to Danville with bonds for two cows 
and calves, the ordinary fees of that day. The high judicial sta- 
tions he afterwards oecupied with such reputation to himself and 
such benefit to his country, are a proud commentary on the spirit of 
our institutions, and form the noblest incentives to industry and 
perseverance in the prosecution of a profession. 

Mr. Todd was appointed clerk of the Federal Court for the 
District of Kentucky, the duties of which he performed until the 
separation from Virginia, when he was appointed clerk of the 
Court of Appeals under the new constitution. He held this office 
until December 1801, when he was appointed by Governor Gar- 
rard fourth judge of the Court of Appeals —an office created, it is 
believed, with the special object of adding some younger man to 
the bench already filled by judges far advanced in life. In this 
station he continued until the resignation of Judge Muter, in 1806, 
when he was appointed, during the administration of Governor 


Greenup, to be chief justice. During the session of congress of 
50 
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1806-7, the increase of business and of population in the western 
states, and the necessity of bringing into the Supreme Court some 
individual versed in the peculiar land law of those states, induced 
congress to extend the judiciary system, by constituting Kentucky 
Tennessee and Ohio as the seventh circuit, and adding another 
member to the Supreme Court. In filling this new office, Mr. Jef- 
ferson adopted a mode somewhat different from that pursued in 
latter times. He requested each delegate from the states composing 
the circuit to communicate to him a nomination of their first and 
second choice. Judge Todd was the first or second upon the 
nomination of every delegate, although to some of them he was 





personally unknown. His appointment was the first intimation to 
him that he had been thought of for the office. In this high and 
arduous station he continued until his death, February 7th, 1826. 

In 1791, before the separation, he was commissioned by Gover- 
nor Randolph, of Virginia, to be captain of a company of cavalry 
in Lincoln county, and in May of that year was appointed a lieu- 
tenant of a troop of cavalry, of which Major ‘Thomas Allen, late 
clerk of Mercer county, was captain, and James Brown, late minister 
to France, was also a lieutenant, upon the campaign led against the 
Wea towns on the Wabash, by General, afterwards Governor Scott. 

In June 1792, soon after the organization of the state, he was 
commissioned by Governor Shelby to be lieutenant colonel of the 
militia of Lincoln county; and he was elected without opposition 
to the office of clerk of the House of Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, for the first filieen years of the state government. 
These various offices, civil and military, were indications of the 
estimation in which his character was held by his contemporaries, 
and are the more decided, as it is known that he never solicited any 
of them. It was a maxim with him so to act that office should 
seek him—not that he should seek office. 

In 1788 he married Elizabeth Harris, a niece of William Stewart. 
from Pennsylvania, an early adventurer to Kentucky, who fell in 
the battle of the Blue Licks. Five of their offspring, three sons and 
two daughters, arrived to maturity; only two survived him, the 
youngest daughter and the second son, Colonel C. S. Todd, advan- 
tageously known as an oflicer of the late war, and as the first public 
agent of the United States in Colombia, South America. In 1811 
Mrs. Todd died, and in 1812 Judge Todd married the widow of 
Major George Washington, anephew of General Washington, and 
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the youngest sister of Mrs. Madison, wife of the late President. 
He left one daughter and two sons by this marriage. 

Mr. Todd possessed in an eminent degree the respect and esteem 
of his friends. His stability and dignity of character, united with 
manners peculiarly amiable, left a deep impression on all with whom 
he had intercourse. His deportmenton the bench as well as in the 
social circle, secured him universal veneration. The benevolence 
of his character was manifested in the patronage and support he 
extended to many indigent young friends and near relations, whole 
families of whom he advanced in life by his friendly influence and 
means. ‘There is one incident of this sort, which, being connected 
insome degree with his official career, deserves to be mentioned. 

In 1805-6, some influential members of the legislature of Ken- 
tucky prevailed on Justice Muter to resign upon an assurance of 
being allowed a pension during life. He had devoted his property 
and the prime of his days to his country in the revolutionary war, 
and was now in indigent circumstances and far advanced in life. 
The pension was granted at that session but repealed at the second 
session after the grant. In the mean time Judge ‘Todd had sueceed- 
ed his old friendas chief justice, and about the time the legislature 
repealed the pension, he was appointed a judge of the Supreme 
Court with a salary more than double that of the chief justice of Ken- 
tucky. He proposed, therefore, to his friend Muter to come and 
reside with him, especially as a better adverse claim had deprived 
Muter of his home. ‘The offer was accepted; and Muter who com- 
manded a ship of war during the revolution with the rank of 
colonel, and who had, without reproach, presided in the civil tribu- 
nals of the state from its early settlement, spent the remainder of 
his days upon the bounty of Judge Todd. As a testimony of his 
gratitude and affection, Muter, having no family, made ‘Todd his heir 


and residuary legatee, though at the time his debts greatly exceeded 


his available means. But as though heaven had decreed that an act 
so generous in an individual, when contrasted with the ingratitude 
of the state, should not go unrewarded even in this world, the rev- 
olutionary claims of Judge Muter have been acknowledged by 
congress, and the proceeds have descended to the widow and 
younger children of Judge 'Todd. 

The land law of Kentucky, originally an act of the Assembly of 
Virginia of 1789, forms a peculiar system, and has been established 
chiefly upon principles of law and equity contained in the decisions 
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of the Appellate Court. ‘To this result the labors of Judge Todd 
eminently contributed, as well in the State Court as in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. His opinions had a prevailing influ- 
ence in the decisions of the state authorities; and his decisions on 
the cireuit were rarely reversed in the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton;— an exalted tribunal whose character is illustrated by the 
genius and attainments of a Marshall, a Johnson, a Story, and a 
Washington. He was cherished with peculiar regard by his associ- 
ates inthe state and national tribunals; his yuadgment and acquaintance 
with the principles of the land law having, in one instance in particu- 
lar, (the Holland Land Company of New York,) rescued the reputa- 
tion of the Supreme Court from the effects of an erroneous decision, 
which, at one time, nearly all of the judges would have pronounced 





against his advice. 

Mr. Todd entered upon the duties of judge of the Supreme 
Court at the age of forty-two; the station required an experienced 
head upon a younger man’s shoulders. He possessed at that time 
the abilities to act under the system, which made it the duty of 
the judge tosit twice a year inthe three Western States, and once a 
year at Washington; but no constitution could long survive under 
the operation of this incongruous system, and the last years of 
Judge Todd were worn down with the duties of his office. A 
dyspepsia which impaired his general health, gradually reduced 
his strength, and for the last two years of his life he rarely attended 
the court. 

Judge ‘Todd’s person was finely proportioned, and his face amod- 
el of beauty and intelligence. The soundness of his judgment, the 
dignity of his manners, and the probity of his conduct, made him 
the esteemed associate of Shelby and other patriotic statesmen who 
adorned the early annals of the state, as well as of those who in 
latter days, have shed imperishable lustre on the genius and charae- 
ter of the first republic in the wilderness of the great west. Pos- 
terity will long venerate the name of a eitizen, who, among such 
contemporaries, by the force of his talents and the integrity of his 
heart, rose to the first offices of his country. 
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THE COTTAGE HOME. 


’T1s sweet to muse at twilight hour, 
Beneath the lonely cottage bower, 

When summer fills the air with balm, 
When earth is hushed and skies are calm. 
Then like a wreath which love has twined, 
Thought breathes a perfume o’er the mind, 
Her treasur’d sweets from fountains bringing, 
Where flowers are on the margin springing; 
Or hov’ring like some beauteous bird, 
Amidst the leaves his wings have stirred, 
Whilst fancy weaves her fairy chain, 

So soon to be dissolved again, 

Till every blossom steep’d in dew, 

Gives thought its own celightful hue. 


The heart may beat when fashion calls, 
From princely towers and marble halls; 
The soul with frenzied joy may rise, 
Where earth must yield ambition’s prize; 
But time alas! will soon alloy 

The hours which hope had formed for joy, 
And passions lose the zeal — the fire 
Which filled the breast with wild desire. 


Then Peace appears with angel smile, 
To claim the human heart awhile. 

The throbing pulse—the rush of life — 
The reckless aim—the bitter strife, 
Before her placid eye depart, 

And gentler feelings touch the heart. 
Her voice in soothing sweetness falls, 
And youth and early bliss recalls, 
Whilst thus her words in whispers low, 
Like music o’er his senses flow. 


Child of the earth! thy path has been 

Throvgh many a wild and stormy scene, 
Where thou hast conguer’d — falter’d —sigh’d — 
The victim, not the lord of pride. 

Now like a harp whose shatter’d strings 

The lightest touch with discord rings, 

Those feelings once so much rever’d, 

Which friendship bless’d and love endear’d 

Like mourners, near some ruined fane 

Around that broken heart complain. 


50* 
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But mortal come —1I’ll give thee rest, 
I°ll guard thy slumbers on my breast 
From worldly care and trouble free — 
Come mortal come and dwell with me. 





ae 





Behold where yonder vistas ope 
My cottage stands upon a slope, 
There all the waves of life subside, 
And silence slumbers on the tide. 
The roof is low, the walls are white, 
Through Gothic windows streams the light; 
In clusters round the ancient eaves 
The woodbine wreathes its fragrant leaves, 
Whose tender links with fondness twine 
As if they loved my cottage home, 
And thus would draw those hearts to mine, 
Which hope has vainly taught to roam. 
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Remote the azure hills arise, 

Whose tops receive the bending skies; 
Before my door the playful fawn 

Bounds fearlessly across the lawn, 

Whilst rural sounds, so low and sweet, 
The ear with pensive music greet. 

There love and meek eyed pity dwell, 
There friendship weaves her strongest spell ; 
Destroying cares must stand aloof, 

Nor dare invade that sacred roof; 

The lost affections there return, 

And round the heart new incense burn — 
Was ever yet a place so sweet 

To tempt a wanderers weary feet? 
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Come mortal come! no longer roam, 
Come share with me my cottage home! 
Atmorn we ’ll watch the flowers unfurl 
Each golden leaf and silken curl; 

At eve the thoughtful mind will sean 
The griefs which mark the brow of man; 
There we will view without a sigh 

The tide of human life pass by; 

Then from its cares—its troubles flee— 
Come mortal, come and dwell with me! 
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MARY HAWTHORN. 


BY MRS. COROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


‘Mary Hawruorn, why don’t you come into the drawing-room? 
There is not a very large company, so you need not be frightened 
away to-night.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but I had rather pass the evening in your father’s 
chamber. He will be alone and will welcome me, I know; and in 
the drawing-room, I should be a mere cipher to others, while I 
would myself suffer the tortures which none but bashful people 
can know.’ 

‘Well, if you persist in your old-fashioned ways, I suppose I 
must let you follow them: I acknowledge there is nothing particu- 
larly attractive as yet in the assembly, so let us walk awhile on this 
green plat, and make our observations through these lighted win- 
dows, on the figures so gaily dressed.’ 

The speaker, a fashionable-looking, gaily dressed young man, 
led his companion along, as he spoke, to the spot indicated; and as 
they slowly promenaded in the shade, he criticised with a practiced 
eye the dress, air and attitudes of the group within, illuminated 
as it was by the shower of silver light that fell from the brilliant 
chandeliers. There could not be a greater contrast in appearance, 
than between the young man and his companion. Her apparel 
was remarkable in such a scene, from its extreme simplicity; and 
there was no glow of beauty on her face, or striking graces of per- 
son, to render the absence of all adventitious ornament forgotten 
by the beholder. She was not beautiful; she was not handsome; 
not even what the world calls pretty, and yet she is the heroine of 
my story —and Henry Graham, the hero, was called the handsom- 
est man in his mother’s drawing-room, when the elite of the city 
were gathered there, as they were often wont to be. 

‘Had you not better go in?’ said Mary, as she observed the 
stately figure of Mrs. Graham pass and re-pass the windows, paus- 
ing to say a few words to this guest, bowing graciously to that, 
smiling benignantly on one, offering a fan to another, the embodied 
spirit of politeness, ever moving, yet ever seeming exactly in the 
right spot. 

‘Not yet, stay a while longer—there is no one there I care any- 
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thing about; and you know I never trouble myself to entertain 
those who are indifferent to me. It is incredible to me how my 
mother, (Heaven forgive her!) can condescend to put on that eter- 
nal smile and to appear so delighted with people whom in heart 
she despises, laughs ator dislikes. I must say, however, her smiles 
become her very much; she is a noble looking woman, and under- 
stands the art of dressing better than any lady I know—I wish 
you would take lessons of her, Mary.’ 

‘When I am as handsome as your mother, I will certainly do it. 
Let excessive attention to dress be the peculiar privilege of beauty: 
7 claim the less appropriated one, of unadorned homeliness.’ 

‘You do injustice to yourself— you look very well, Mary, vastly 
better than a hundred prettier girls. If you would summon a lit- 
tle more confidence, and assume an air, a manner—that some- 
thing, whose fascination we feel, yet cannot describe: dress with a 
little more taste and fashion, you would find that nature has not been 
such a niggard after all. You would be astonished yourself at the 
metamorphosis.’ 

‘It must have been far easier to transform Daphne into a laurel 
tree, and Narcissus into a flower, than an awkward girl like me 
into a modern fine lady. Oh! Henry,’ she continued in a tone of 
deep feeling, ‘if you knew what I suffer when I am in the midst 
of a scene like the one reflected before us, you would never ask 
me to enter uponit. When I see so many fair forms and so many 
admiring eyes bent upon them, I cannot but make comparisons 
humbling to myself; and sometimes I feel as if I would barter an 
empire, if I had it, for sech claims to honor: aye, ’tis true, I grow 
envious; and then I hate myself.’ 

‘Strange girl! With such a soul * he was going on, proba- 
bly to exalt the perfections of the soul in comparison with those of 
the body, when his attention became suddenly and completely dis- 
tracted; his eye rested on a lady who at that moment entered the 
drawing-room, and hastily saying, ‘I believe it is time I should be 
there,’ Mary found herself alone beneath the mulberry tree, under 
which they had just been standing. The most labored eloquence 
could not have convinced her more of the justice of her own re- 
flections with regard to personal beauty, than this simple act. The 
lady whom Henry so eagerly sought was beautiful—splendidly, 
surpassingly beautiful: not from mere regularity of feature and 
brillianey of complexion, but there was an air of regality about 
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her, a queenly grace, such as Mary’s imagination had invested her 
lovely namesake of the house of Stuart with. She was dressed 
magnificently; but the jewelry of her eyes transcended the gems 
that glittered on her neck and arms; and even the diamond star, 
that shone midst the darkness of her hair, flashed not more brightly 
than the glances she scattered like sun-rays around her. Wher- 
ever she moved, there was a buzz, a commotion, a pressing for- 
ward of the gentlemen—a subsiding motion among the ladies. 
But who could marvel? She moved with such grace! Mary 
caught herself repeating, before she was aware of the recollection, 


‘The cygnet nobly walks the water — 
So moves on earth Circassia’s daughter.’ 


Wherever the fair stranger turned, Henry Graham followed her, 
with an animation of countenance and earnestness of manner, 
strikingly contrasted with the languor and indifference he generally 
manifested, when he felt no motive to call into exercise those pow- 
ers of pleasing with which he was eminently endowed. Mary 
sighed; she was vexed with herself for sighing—she feared she 
was growing very envious. 

‘lL would rather die,’ said she to herself, ‘than give myself up to 
the dominion of such a hateful passion. Conscious as I am of 
having that within which should lift me above such groveling 
thoughts —a heart glowing with the love of all that’s excellent and 
fair—a soul capable of bearing me to the very gates of the em- 
pyrean 

She remembered then her office as nurse in the chamber of the 
invalid master of the gay mansion, and quitting her post of obser- 
vation she passed the illuminated hall, and softly unclosed the door 
of an apartment, where she knew her light footstep was always 
welcomed with joy. 

‘Mary, my dear, is it you?’ asked a mild voice as she entered. 
She answered by smoothing the pillow on which the invalid leaned 
in his easy chair, and placing his footstool in a more comfortable 
position. What a change did this silent chamber present from the 
hall into which she had just been gazing. ‘The dim lamps that 
burned upon the table, the close drawn curtains shutting out the 
soft breath of evening, the white locks and wan face that reclined 
upon the pillow —called up a very different train of reflections, 
from the dazzling lights, the crimson folds drawn back by gilded 
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shafts, the proud mien and flushed cheek of Mrs. Graham, or the 
gaiety and splendor of her guests. She thought of her mother’s 
sick room and dying hour, her own deserted home; and drawing a 
low chair near Mr. Graham, she sat down in silence, for her heart 
was too full for speech. 

And who is Mary Hawthorn? what relation does she bear to 
the family of the Grahams? and where did she acquire those 
rustic, retiring habits, so uncongenial with her present situation, 
may be questions naturally asked and easily answered. 

Mary’s mother was cousin to Mrs. Graham, and in early youth 
had been her play-fellow, schoolmate and most familiar friend. An 
imprudent marriage, whose result was a blighting of the heart, 
poverty and seclusion from the world, removed her entirely from 
Mrs. Graham’s prosperous and brilliant sphere. Left in widow- 
hood with scarcely the means of support, yet too proud to ask as- 
sistance from the early friends whose neglect and alienation she 
bitterly felt, she continued to struggle with her destiny and to bear 
up herself and her young daughter above the cold waters of des- 
pair that seemed fast closing around her, till, finding herself sick 
and dying, she sent a messenger to the once affectionate friend of 
her youth, and entreated her with all the eloquence of a dying 
mother’s prayer, to receive and cherish her desolate child. 

Mrs. Graham’s good feelings were not so utterly worn out in the 
pursuit of the world’s pleasures, as to be unaffected by a petition 
like this. She promised all that was asked; and Mrs. Hawthorn’s 
last sigh was mingled with a throb of deep thanksgiving. Mary. 
the humble, disciplined child of adversity and sorrow, became a 
dependant on the bounty of one, who from her cradle had been dan- 
dled in the lap of smiling prosperity, and knew adversity and sor- 
row only by name. Accustomed to the unbounded indulgence of 
her own passions, Mrs. Graham never reflected that others might 
have passions and feelings too. Consideration made no part of 
her character. When she granted Mrs. Hawthorn’s petition, she 
had flattered herself that her orphan protegee would give her addi- 
tional eclat in society; she had delineated her in her own imagina- 
tion with the classic outline of her mother’s beautiful face—a fair, 
drooping lily gemmed with the dews of sorrow, that would con- 
trast sweetly with the roses of beauty she gathered into her draw- 

ing-room. Her disappointment at seeing Mary was extreme, and 
she had not the delicacy or kindness to conceal it. The weeds of 
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mourning and the pallor of deep grief, had a most unfavorable ef- 
fect on Mary’s naturally pale complexion and downcast eyes: while 
awed by the unwonted splendor that surrounded her, she exhibited 
an embarrassment of manner, which, to the self-possessed and 
graceful Mrs. Graham, had the character of incurable awkward- 
ness. 

‘What a pity she’s not prettier,’ said she to a female friend in a 
low voice, but which Mary accustomed to watch for the feeble accents 
of her mother, distinctly heard; ‘I cannot conceive how it happens; 
her mother was one of the most beautiful women I ever saw; I am 
shockingly disappointed; she seems excessively awkward too, 
poor thing.’ 

Cold and heavy as lead did each unfeeling word sink in poor 
Mary’s woe-worn heart. Convicted of the atrocious crime of not 
being handsome, she had an intuitive perception that the qualities 
of the head and heart which amidst all the ills of life, her mother 
had constantly taught her to cultivate, would be considered as of 
little value in the estimation of Mrs. Graham. All the warm feel- 
ings of gratitude and love, which she was ready to pour out at the 
feet of her benefactress, were congealed at the fountain. She sick- 
ened in the midst of profusion and would gladly have laid herselt 
in her mother’s grave and died, if she could have escaped the cha- 
grin and isolation of her present lot. ‘To have nobody to love her, 
nobody to love in return, it was a living death, a frozen life; she 
could not endure it. At last she found an object on whom she 
could lavish her sympathy, her affections and her cares. She had 
been for some time a member of the household before she knew 
there was such a being in the world as Mr. Graham. ‘There was 
such a constant bustle about the house, such an ebbing and flowing 
of the tide of fashionable life, she was perfectly bewildered, her 
faculties of seeing and hearing seemed to have become dim and 
weakened; she felt a mere speck herself, a mote in the sun-beam, 
whose oppressive glare withered up her young heart. 

One evening, she never forgot it, when sitting sad and unnoticed 
in a corner of the room, Henry Graham, who though the flattered 
votary of fashion, was gifted by nature with warm and generous 
feelings, took compassion on the forlornness of her situation and 
asked her to walk in the garden and help him to gather some flow- 
ers for his father. His father! it was the first time she had heard 
his name. She then learned from him, that Mr. Graham had been 
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long confined to his room, by a chronic disease, which though not 
attended with any immediate danger, was a source of frequent 
suffering, and excluded him from all the active pleasures of 
existence. 

‘Oh, let me go to him,’ exclaimed Mary, ‘let me stay with him 
and nurse him; I am too dull, too sad to be where I am; will you 
not take me to him?’ 

Henry was moved by the earnestness of her manner; it was the 
first time he had heard distinctly the sound of her voice, or seen 
the color of her eyes; for dismayed by the remarks of Mrs. Gra- 
ham on her personal appearance, she had remained perfectly silent 
from that moment in company, unless directly addressed, with 
drooping lids, that too often covered tears, that would but dared not 
fall. She now spoke with fervor, and her voice though low, had an 
uncommon sweetness of tone, and her mild, sad gray eye lighted 
up with an expression which not only indicated exalted feeling, but 
intellectual power. Henry, though he had made his best endeavors 
to bring down his mind to the level of coxcombry, and to form 
himself after the most admired models of fashion, had not been 
quite able to do it. The celestial spark would occasionally flash 
out. He had looked upon Mary as a kind of automaton, a poor 
girl whom it was his mother’s business to feed and clothe, and as 
such entitled to kindness on his part. He now saw that she was a 
feeling, thinking being, and Mary understood, with surprise and 
delight, she might look for sympathy where she had least expected 
it. He walked with her through the garden, pointing out to her 
observation what he thought most worthy of admiration, conducted 
her kindly to his father’s chamber, was very sorry he had not time 
to remain himself, and left her, happier than she had been, since 
she was an orphan. 

She was surprised when she saw an aged man, with snowy hair, 
reclining on a couch by the side of which Henry had seated her. 
Mrs. Graham, in full dress, might have passed for the elder sister 
of her son, and could not have numbered half the years of her hus- 
band. ‘This must be Henry’s grandsire,’ thought she, ‘and yet he 
called him father.’ She was mistaken, it was Mr. Graham, the 
neglected husband of his younger, gayer wife, breathing out his un- 
valued existence, uncheered by those soothing attentions, those 
offices of love, which can transform the couch of sickness into a 
bed of roses. Yet many a poor cabin-dweller doubtless envied 
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him his damask canopy, downy pillows and numerous attendants, 
nor dreamed that the inmate of such an apartment, could sigh from 
the consciousness of neglect. He must have been a very exacting 
man, for Mrs. Graham came into the room almost every day to 
inquire after his health, which was very kind, as he had been sick 
so long, it would have been natural not to think of him at all; and 
Henry, who certainly loved his father, often devoted an hour at a 
time, to read to him or converse with him. He would gladly have 
done more to prove his filial devotion, but then as he himself had 
told Mary, he had so little time. He was obliged to attend his 
mother toso many parties, tosee so much company at home, to go 
tothe theatre and the ball-room so often, he was so much admired 
and caressed, and he was so unaffectedly and constitutionally indo- 
lent, it was surprising how he was able to accomplish so much. 
From the hour Mary first stood by his side, and offered with a 
trembling hand the flowers she had gathered in the evening, whose 


commencement we have just described, during the lapse of a 


year, she had been to him a ministering spirit of kindness and love. 
She became as light to his eyes and fragrance to his senses. The 
face which was disregarded or criticised by the side of the heart- 
less belle, was welcomed by him as an angel visitor. She came to 
him arrayed in the beauty of gentle words and deeds, and his chill- 
ed bosom melted with tenderness and warmed towards her with 
more than a father’s love. Nor did she confine herself to mere 
physical attentions. She administered to his mind the food it loved, 
read to him hour after hour, till lulled by her voice, he slumbered 
quietly as a soothed infant. Mary grew happy in the consciousness 
of being loved, of being necessary to the happiness of another. 
She had another source of happiness in the society of Henry, who 
found a relief from ennui in her natural and unpretending conver- 
sation, exalted as it often times was, by beauty of imagination and 
vigor of thought. When weary of playing the part of a fine gen- 
tleman, weary of shining and being shone upon, or of lounging 
on a sofa, or sauntering through the hall, he thought of Mary, and 
found himself refreshed and invigorated in her presence. The 
best, the kindest feelings of his nature were called into exercise by 
this companionship, for Mary never touched a chord of the human 
heart that did not answer in sweet music, provided that heart were 
rightly tuned. He learned tolook upon her with the kindness and 
51 
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consideration of a brother, and sought to draw her more into soci- 
ety, but here his efforts were generally unavailing. 


‘Mary, my child, do not stay with me to-night,’ said Mr. Gra- 


ham laying his hand on her head, as she drew a iow seat close to 
him, and leaned on the elbow of his chair, ‘you make yourself too 


much of a nun; I am a selfish old man I know, but I cannot 
bear to see you deprive yourself of every gratification at your 


’ 


age. 


‘I find my chief pleasure here; I cannot even claim the merit of 
making a sacrifice, for if I did not remain with you, I should most 
probably retire to my own room.’ 

‘] have a.great deal to say to you, Mary, but | cannot do it to- 
night; I feel too languid for the effort, another time when I can 
rally a little more strength remember what I have said: I must not 
defer it too long, for my life is gliding away, grain after grain; a few 
more turnings of the glass and it will all be over. Does it make 
you weep, child, to hear me speak thus? well, take down that book 
and read me to sleep, for my eyes are heavy, and it is better that ] 


should not talk now.’ 

Mary took the book and began to read in those low gentle tones, 
so soothing to a sick man’s ear. It was not long before his deep- 
ened breathing convinced her that her voice was no longer heard. 
She paused awhile, and turning over the pages, tried to continue 
reading to herself, but though it was an author she loved, she could 
not fasten her attention upon a single paragraph. Her eyes ran 
over the lines and mechanically took in the words, but her thoughts 
wandered after the dazzling stranger. Her curiosity was excited; 
she wondered at its own intensity. She longed for the morning 
that she might ask Henry her name and residence. She laid down 
her book and sat in the window, within the curtain, where she 
could see and hear something of the movements in the hall; for 
Mr. Graham’s room was ina wing of the building, extending 
back from the main body of the house. The sash was a little 
raised, and she could distinctly hear the notes of the piano, with 
the accompaniment of a female voice of rare and exquisite melody. 
“That must be the beautiful stranger,’ and she was right in her 


conclusion. 


It was Miss Devereux, the star of the evening, the 


acknowledged beauty of a sister city, a nightingale in song, a god- 
dess in the dance, a perfect mirror of the graces. Female rivalry 


was put aside in her presence, for she distanced all competition. 
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It was no disgrace to yield the palm to one so preeminent; it became 
a matter of policy to praise and admire her, and for once, the ladies 
vied with the other sex in their flatteries and attentions. She had 
the peculiar power of conversing with half a dozen gentlemen at 
the same time, and to make each believe that they were particularly 
distinguished. She would keep a dozen more employed for her 
at the same time, and each considered himself particularly honored. 
No empress was ever more despotic in her sway, yet she threw 
her chains around her vassals so gracefully, that they gloried in 
their bondage. If Mary was so anxious to hear her name, she 
had but to listen at the door of the drawing-room, where it resound- 
ed from corner to corner the whole evening. It was ‘Miss Deve- 
reux’s glove,’ ‘Miss Devereux’s fan,’ ‘Miss Devereux’s this’ and 
‘Miss Devereux’s that,’ nothing in the world but Miss Devereux. 
It was strange how one woman could turn so many people’s heads 
in one night, but she was the veni, vidi, vict lady. It would be 
difficult to count the tongues employed the next morning in discuss- 
ing the merits of her person, voice, dress and manners. * It is 
strange indeed, if no flaw were discovered in the jewel, upon an 
inspection so close; perhaps the microscopic eye of envy might 
have done so; but Henry Graham made no such discovery. Mary 
found him as ready to tell her all he knew respecting her, as she 
was eager toask. He described her as not only the most beautiful 
being he ever beheld but the most fascinating; he could find no lan- 
guage sufficiently strong to do justice to her; he was obliged to 
speak in ejaculatory sentences: ‘Ilow superbly she danves,’ ‘how 
divinely she sings,’ ‘such eyes,’ ‘such a brow,’ ‘such a glorious 
complexion.’ It is unnecessary to repeat all the encomiums that 
were uttered, or all that Mrs. Graham and her son said respecting 
the evening’s party or the morning’s entertainment. ‘The former 
was delighted because it had gone off so brilliantly, and the latter 
that he had been roused and exalted into interest, and that the de- 
mon of ennui was charmed away, for that day at least. And so it 
was for many days —for weeks. ‘There was aconstant succession 
of parties, rides, excursions of pleasure, and every fashionable 
pastime for the beautiful stranger. Henry became fascinated and 
bewitched; he could talk of nothing else, till Mary, whose curiosi- 
ty was completely satiated, would gladly have changed the theme. 
She was unwilling to manifest her weariness, lest Henry should 
mistake it for envy, and she sometimes feared it was so. Gradually, 
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however, he spoke of her less and less, but from his long fits of 
abstraction, it was evident he thought the more, and Mary, chang- 
ing her fear, dreaded lest he should suffer himself to be lured by 
a syren to works that might wreck his peace. She knew but little 
of Miss Devereux, but she believed her heartless: she could not 
understand how any one could appreciate the affections of one who 
accepted with smiles, incense from all. Her fears were soon con- 
firmed by one of those accidents which reveal more of the character 
in one moment, than is oftentimes done in years. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





EDUCATION. 
BY HENRY MOORE. 


CHAPTER II, 


Aurnouen the subject of education has been repeatedly and ably 
discussed, still it is a moot point, and will continue so, until the 
march of intellect shall cease. In a land where so many able men 
are zealously and religiously pursuing this great regenerative work, 
every year must be productive of some improvement. Neverthe- 
less, it is hoped that the following remarks will be received rather 
as a testimony of an earnest desire to aid, however slightly, in this 
noble undertaking, than as a forward avowal of some uncommon 
mode or infallible invention, neither of which, especially the latter, 
it is the writer’s good fortune to possess. 

If we contemplate for a moment the present state of the whole 
western country, we shall at once perceive that now, while towns 
are young, villages are small, and society is forming links of com- 
munication from point to point, now is the time to lay the solid 
foundation of its future greatness. ‘The view heretofore taken of 
the qualifications, both moral and literary, of instructors in general, 
will be found particularly applicable to all rising communities. It 
is a well known fact, that in small towns school-masters: for the 
most part are men of little or no acquirements or address, but are 
professedly men who never thought of becoming instructors of 
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pany us to the grave. Is it not therefore of the most serious im- 
portance that such should be of as high an order as possible; that 
is, noble in sentiment, correct in deportment, skillful in literature, 
and pleasing in manners? 

The rudiments being thoroughly and judiciously taught, the fu- 
ture course becomes less diflicult to the student, and more pleasing 
to the teacher. ‘They only who are engaged in this profession can 
tell how distressing a thing it is to find a child who is rapidly ad- 
vancing to maturity, endowed with fine natural parts, perverted 
by the vulgar example and deteriorating influence of some _half- 
taught, self-conceited pedagogue, from that course which when 
properly pursued, is sure to lead to intelligence and virtue, to 
say the least. We find him literally stuffed with coarse and 
unwholesome ingredients;—his mind, though capable of use- 
ful direction, runs riot like a young colt over the meadows, 
trampling indiscriminately beneath his merciless feet, the flowers 
that deck the field on which he feeds: his every action betrays the 
gaucherie of his model, and his tout ensemble is that of a neglect- 
ed, undisciplined, and awkward youth. No suitable master who 
has the slightest love for his species, can look upon such an object, 
and not feel indignation at the abuse to which he has been inno- 
cently aprey. Such scholars always cost a master a great deal of 
solicitude and pains, while but little credit is allowed for exertions 
which are too often at so late a period totally unavailing. 

When the first steps—the rudiments, in their most primitive 
form, are imparted in a rude and uncultivated tone or manner, an 
impression is made and a stain impressed upon the spotless tablet 
of the youthful mind, which must more or less taint or infect its 
whole hereafter, unless that impression—that stain be obliterated. 
How long it may take even the most skillful and watchful master to 
effect so desirable an end, it is impossible to say. ‘To avoid this 
melancholy and too frequent occurrence, let none be employed as 
instructors, save those whose qualifications are of the nature allud- 
ed to in the former chapter. 

If we turn again to the present state of the whole western coun- 
try, and call to mind its prosperous condition, its numerous off- 
spring, its flourishing towns and rising manufactories, we cannot 
but inwardly rejoice at such unexampled improvements and suc- 
cess. But let us not in the midst of that abundance with which 
Providence has blessed us, be heedless of that which must here- 
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after direct and maintain it. It must never be forgotten that the 
power and aggrandizement of this country, upon which all the 
courts of Europe have bent their watchful gaze, will hereafter 
wholly depend upon the general intelligence and strict moral prin- 
ciples of her children, — without which all must yield to corrup- 
tion, intrigue, and ruin. Ambition will dazzle the ignorant, and 
mount his throne by making footstools of their necks; the artful 
politician will ply his crafty machinations with less uncertainty of 
success, and the office hunter will seek his partizans among those 
whom feeling and prejudice, and not principle or good sense direct. 

In a country, the vigor of whose government, and strength of 
whose character depend upon the people themselves, what is of 
paramount importance to education? what so conducive to the de- 
struction of arbitrary assumption, and corrupt measures? But this 
education, as I have before said, must not be of a nature calculated 
merely to inflate the mind—‘a little learning is a dangerous thing’ 
—but of that solid, useful, moral, and religious character which is 





the bulwark of the nation. 

in no nation is a strictly moral and general education more im- 
mediately required and generally necessary, than in a free and in- 
dependent one; for independence is a blessing of so lofty a nature, 
and placed on a basis though of a noble yet of so rare a structure, 
that unless contemplated by minds capable of appreciating its 
structure, its elements are liable to be mistaken, misapplied, abused, 
and destroyed. Something, therefore, that is much above a com- 
mon education, as the term is now used, is absolutely necessary, 
even in a political point of view, for the numerous offspring in the 
west, who are to influence its future condition. ‘The mere incul- 
cation of reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic, is an instru- 
ment of evil in the minds of the immoral: the abecedary age is 
now passed; the country calls aloud for a higher grade of intellec- 
tual aequirements; she demands a more exalted and widely extend- 
ed moral and religious instruction throughout her whole territory; 
for it is this which must support her in difficulties and guide her 
in prosperity, and not the flash and thunder of astounding but 
misguided eloquence. Upon the rising generation, in all proba- 
bility, to judge from existing circumstances, highly delicate and 
important offices may devolve; they should not therefore be suf- 
fered to approach the period of trial without a suitable preparation, 
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youth, (and there is much in the term,) until necessity compelled 
them, or ambition urged them to make the occupation subservient 
to some other object. ‘To teach for a season or two, seldom lon- 
ger, is the utmost of their intention. ‘Their object gained, they 
absent themselves, leaving behind them nothing worth commemo- 
rating, but much that needs censure and condemnation. That 
there should be men of this description, charlatans in every sense 
of the word, whose sole object is to enrich themselves by impos- 
ing upon the credulity, and 1 may say apathy of the public, is not 
surprising; —knaves have abounded in every age, — but it is to me 
perfectly unaccountable, that a community should willingly suffer 
themselves to be hoodwinked by such persons, and cajoled by their 
flattering promises and monstrous pretensions. ‘lo remedy this 
evil, it is proposed that the standard of education even in country 
towns and villages, should be of the same cast as that of the most 
populous cities. A sound moral, enlightened, and liberal educa- 
tion, is as necessary for one man as another, viewing each as a fel- 
low-being, entitled to the same privileges, and subject to the same 
laws. No one would be wicked enough to assert that religion is 
not necessary to all. Education is little less so, inasmuch as the 
efforts of the minister depend, for success, upon the moral and 
intellectual acquirements of his congregation. ‘The neglect which 
the early morals and minds of the young suffer, is unquestionably 
one of the most serious impediments which the ministers of Christ 
have to encounter in enforcing the practice of the duties of divine 
revelation. If it were possible that moral instruction both by pre- 
cept and example, could be suddenly withdrawn from society, 
what would be the condition of mankind? what would become of 
the scriptures—that unerring moral code? To them and the 
never-ceasing exertions of the ministry for eighteen hundred years, 
is the present state of our morals almost wholly indebted; and had 
a proper moral foundation been laid in early life among the people 
generally, doubtless a very different condition in relation to religious 
affairs would have now existed. Religion without morality would 
be an anomaly indeed —they are inseparable, and neither can exist 
without the other. Morality, however, is that part of religion 
which may be more readily impressed upon the minds of the 
young, than the recondite doctrines of the gospel; and which, if 
sedulously inculeated, by example as well as precept, and rigidly 


exacted, cannot fail to prepare them for the due reception of those 
51* 
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loftier and holier duties which religion imposes, and upon which 
the present well being, no less than the future character of the 
country as a nation, depends. In all young communities, there- 
fore, a strict moral education is absolutely necessary, as being the 
basis upon which the character of that community must eventually 
rest. Without it, education or rather knowledge will serve but to 
confound and mislead, and the inculeation of a sense of duty to 
our superiors, of honor and justice, consideration and respect, love 
and gratitude to our equals, would be a hopeless task. Such a 
course of instruction adopted by a young community, before in- 
difference and its consequent disregard to the nobler qualities of 
our being have gained precedence, would be of more signal advan- 
tage than any thing that could be named. But ought this respon- 
sible office to be entrusted to the vain presumption of the first igno- 
rant adventurer that may offer himself? Should it not rather be 
committed to one who, by education, both moral and religious, lite- 
rary and polite, is qualified to command the respect of his pupils, 
to win their affections, control their hearts and feelings, and to 
mould them to the model of himself? That many such men are to 
be procured there is no doubt, and they should be diligently sought 
after and encouraged, to the overthrow of ignorant and presuming 
aspirants. By the early inculeation and practice of morality, the 
youthful mind is in a measure armed against the insidious attacks 
of vice, which is ever anxious to flee from the eye of self- 
examination and respect, and revel in the vacant abodes of uncul- 
tivated intellects. ‘The eflect such a course of instruction would 
have in forming the tone of mind, uprightness and delicacy 
of feeling, no less than comeliness of manners, among a juvenile 
community, can be more easily imagined than explained. 

If then, we find upon reflection, that the inculcation of upright 
principles and moral truths is so essential to the welfare of the 
young, by pre-oceupying the mind with a study conducive to 
their happiness, and thereby opposing the ingress of low and 
vicious thoughts and inclinations; surely it can be no less desirable 
that such minds should from the very first, be made familiar with 
the elements of their literary education, in a correct and finished 
manner, to the exclusion of vulgar and inarticulate syllabification, 
nasal, gutiural, monotonous, heterogeneous enunciation, and habits 
the very antipodes to propriety. Early impressions when forcibly 
and repeatediv made, become blended with our nature, and accom- 
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which can only be obtained from their instructors. Self-instruc- 
tion upon this point, unless directed by a most scrutinizing and 
ingenuous mind, is not unlikely to be misled by early impressions 
—may I not say, prejudices? 

The great end to be obtained by education in every country, is 
to render the young honorable and serviceable members in that 
station in which Providence may place them. In this country in 
particular, every man from the highest to the lowest having a voice 
in the direction of his government, feels that it is not unlikely that 
he himself may one day form part of its organization. Is not this 
feeling almost universal? to say the least, it is one that is very 
widely disseminated. If so, must it not be evident to every re- 
flecting mind, that the youth of this country, instead of being 
educated in a superficial and common-place manner, require a sys- 
tem peculiarly adapted to the ultimate exigencies of the state? 
What that system should be, it would be beyond the design of 
this work to detail; nevertheless, a few remarks upon one or two 
points which should form part of it, are respectfully submitted on 
the supposition that what has already been said upon the absolute 
necessity of a strict moral and religious foundation, will be con- 
sidered in this place as having been duly laid. 

First upon the subject of reading. 

There is no branch of education, perhaps, whether we turn to 
the higher class of seminaries, or those of humbler pretensions — 
the common publie schools, that is more slighted if not neglected, 
than the art of reading. Hence the few, the very few good 
readers to be found in general society, or even in the pulpit 
itself. Surely this is a sad oversight both in the manner of read- 
ing, and in the subject read. It has often been remarked, and 
been published too, and that in a periodical which might have cir- 
culated better doctrine, ‘that reading being that portion of the daily 
routine of schools which requires but little or no mental exertion, 
should form one of the last lessons of the day.’ This is in unison 
with the generally received opinion. We will venture to predict, 
however, that he who advocated such measure, was by no means 
skilled in that rare and elegant accomplishment, and that he had 
never contemplated its great importance. They who have paid 
the slightest attention to the subject, will readily call to mind the 
various tones or inflections of voice, emphases, turns, modes of 
expression, etc., to be employed according to the passion or senti- 
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ment expressed. ‘These in general are but little regarded in the 
greater number of schools, where if the scholars mouth out a sen- 
tence or. two in rotation, without a check or hesitation at a word, 
they are said, and think themselves to be, good readers. This is 
despicable enough, and needs immediate reform—~a radical re- 
form. ‘This evil may readily be traced to the commencement of 
juvenile studies, at which period there is altogether too slight a re- 
gard paid to that exercise, viz. reading, through the medium of 
which, instruction or rather information, is principally to be ob- 
tained. We have often wondered at this strange and almost uni- 
versal neglect. ‘There are, it is true, eminent exceptions occa- 
sionally to be met with; and when they are, they will in general 
be found in scholars whose early education has been properly at- 
tended to. 

Of all the elementary branches, there is not one of equal im- 
portance to that of reading correctly. It involves the necessity of 
understanding what is to be read before its meaning can be impart- 
ed, for no one can properly express that which is not understood. 
It involves also tone, articulation, syllabification, and emphasis; 
and when properly pursued, it is the high road along which the 
curious and anxious mind of youth gathers sustenance and delight. 
But almost every method, strange as it may appear, is adopted 
even at this enlightened age, although the schoolmaster is abroad, 
which tends rather to burden the mind with unintelligible extracts, 
and weaken its energies by an endless repetition of the same. A 
plague of all class books; Ist, 2d class book. What useful know- 
ledge do they impart? Are they, can they be, understood by those 
tender intellects that read them? Experience has proved them to 
be a worse than endless series of productions. All reading books 
as they are called, are for the most part pernicious. ‘Those of 
course are excepted which treat of the art and science of reading, 
afew of which are calculated to do good. Let it be borne in 
mind, however, that those books alluded to are designed for schol- 
ars of twelve, thirteen, fourteen years of age and older,—a class 
of students supposed to be beyond the mere elementary works, of 
which we have nothing at present to say. 

As reading has not hitherto been considered in seminaries a8 4 
branch worthy of much study, the following remarks in favor of 
it, it is hoped will not be found irrelevant to the subject. Nothing 
is more common than that a master should direct a child in holding 
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his pen, or explain a rule in arithmetic or grammar, etc., while a 
similar precaution on behalf of reading is deemed unnecessary. 
Now if there be occasion for a copy or example, or even demonstra- 
tion, in eitherof the elementary branches, reading demands it as 
loudly as any. It is unreasonable to expect the inexperienced to 
give suitable expressions to that which they have never been taught 
to express. ‘The plan generally adopted in schools is but little 
better than useless. ‘The scholar opens his reading book and be- 
gins to pronounce in rapid succession word after word, and sentence 
after sentence. Such words as he may mis-pronounce of falter at, 
he is requested to spell, and if from not comprehending his author, 


he in his zeal to read fluently and rapidly, disregards the proper 
divisions of the sentences, he is told to mind his stops and begin 
again. This is what is commonly called teaching children to read. 
Every child must be taught the legitimate sound of its alphabet, for 
it could not by any possibility divine its adopted sounds. For the 
same reason it is taught to pronounce and spell words of one syl- 


lable, then of two, three, and so on. But how is this taught? by 
permitting the child to call letters after its own fancy? No; but by 
requesting it to repeat the sounds which its preceptor utters as an 
example, and according to the manner in which they are pronoun- 
ced or uttered will be the future articulation of the child; the ear 
being its only guide. In this way children are taught to put sylla- 
bles together, and eventually to read. But no sooner do we find 
that they have acquired this, than further example is for the 
most part deemed unnecessary, and the child is made to hammer 
out long words which it cannot comprehend, and stumble through a 
few sentences designed in all probability for intellects much more 
confirmed. Is example no longer requisite? are the varieties of 
tone, the infinite combination of words and emphasis, at this infan- 
tile period quite mastered—fully understood? If not, explanation 
and example are necessary. The readiest way of making accurate 
and agreeable readers, is for the preceptor, in a clear, audible, and 
appropriate manner, to read each sentence or paragraph for his schol- 
ars first, requiring them to note particularly his emphasis and 
general expression, in order that they may read it after him as 
closely as possible, and account if they can for the propriety of 
his emphasis, or have it fully explained to them. A series of les- 
sons diligently pursued after this mode, cannot fail to impress the 
preceptor’s style upon the scholars. To discuss the different styles 
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of reading, their faults and excellencies, would require a volume, 
besides it would be beyond the scope of this paper. If this branch 
of education were more rigorously and effectually pursued, would 
it not create a taste for reading and literature, and add not a little to 
style in conversation, and composition? But pursued as it now is 
in most seminaries, is only adding to confusion, wasting time, and 
trifling with the student. In lieu of reading books, so called, we 
would propose history and biography. By history we do not mean 
the history of the United States in an abridged form; or that of 
England, or of Greece or Rome; but some more elaborate work, 
im which there is more or less of the philosophy of history drawn 
out. Nor would we confine the scholars to one country at a time, 
but let contemporary powers be investigated together. By this 
means a much more comprehensive view of the utility and beauty 
of history may be obtained. It should be the province of the pre- 
ceptor to direct the minds of the students to the moral, religious, 
and political tendencies of certain measures, whether adopted by 
government or by particular individuals, to trace the consequences, 
and thereupon deduce such observations as the case may suggest. 
With regard to biography, we would propose such as had a more 
immediate reference to the period of history under consideration, 
by which means many minute and very interesting particulars re- 
specting individuals of the age may be obtained, of which the 
historian can take but very slight notice. By some method of this 
nature, not only a reading lesson might be given, but at the same 
time a gradual accumulation of that historical and biographical in- 
formation obtained, which is of peculiar service to the young 
American. 

There is another reason why historical and biographical works 
should be substituted for the common reading book, which is this. 
If we contemplate the time spent in reading at schools, and the 
small amount of real knowledge or information gained thereby, on 
the one hand; and the huge mass of literature which lies before 
us, to be perused after school is relinquished, on the other, we shall 
find that it would really be a mercy to the rising generation to di- 
minish the weight of their future labors for them, by mingling a por- 
tion of it with their scholastic pursuits. When an undertaking of a 
tedious and laborious nature lies before us, upon which we are at 
liberty to enter or not, it is only necessity, or a very strong sense 
of the honor and utility of the achievement that will prompt us to 
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commence it. How many acapable mind has been subdued as to 
its energies, by the apparent magnitude of the task before it: 


‘Mons fuit, apparent fruiices in vertice rari.’ 


They behold the rare fruit it is true, yet the huge mountain, mag- 
nified by the gloom that invests it, rendering obscure the steep and 
thorny paths that lead to its high and glittering peak, is more dis- 
couraging than its fruits, beheld at a distance, are enticing. Hence 
the many semi-literary men— men who have been well educated in 
part— having been confined in their early days only to the acquire- 
ment of a foundation for literature. ‘The mass of reading to be 
consumed in after life, is found to be so enormous that they relin- 
quish the undertaking in despair. Still a certain unformed taste, 
an imperfect idea of what should be, (the Phenix that has sprung 
from the ashes of their youthful studies,) continues to support pre- 
tensions to literature by an appeal to their vanity; for no one likes 
io be esteemed incompetent, especially when, having received an 
education by which he might have profited, he is still expected to 
retain the advantages. 

It may be observed that there are no biographies, no histories ot 
the kind here alluded to. Let there be a demand for them and they 
will soon be supplied. Let all those active and praiseworthy pro- 
moters of public education but once adopt a course of reading after 
this or some similar plan, and it will soon be found that there is 
talent and industry enough to furnish all that the public exigencies 
may require. 





EPIGRAM. 


‘Sarcasm and pride! Do you, as others say, 
Find these the faults my words and Jooks betray?” 
‘No, by my honor sir! for generous pride 

Is by your petty vanity supplied; 

And though you’ve ample malice, I admit, 

To be sarcastic,— still you lack the wit!” 
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STANZAS. 







DOES THY HEART GO BACK TO THE DAYS OF youTH? 





| | Does thy heart go back to the days of youth? 
; Like waves they have rolled away, 

i Though the smiles of love and of early truth, 
Still over their surface play; 

But oh! when the sorrowing soul looks back, 

; How sadly their light appears, 

Shining along that dreary track, 

Through the desolate waste of years. 











Yet the joys we knew—e’en the tears we wept 
Had a balm for life’s closing time, 

Asthe perfume of eastern flowers is kept 
To sweeten a colder clime: 

And those sunny spots, in our youth so bright 
When hallowed by distance, throw 

() er the brows of the aged a chastened light, 

And asmile on their cloud of woe. 










Life’s shining fount which so sweetly played, 
Now faintly moves along, 
But the music its falling waters made, 
Still gladdens our hearts with song: 
And oft in the twilight’s silent close, 
Do the lips of the aged tell, 
How the warmth of youth thus faintly glows, 
Through the shadows in which they dwell. 












Then memory come with thy early flowers, 
And ah! what delight ’t will be, 

To find all the fragrance of youthful hours 
In the leaves which were touched by thee! 
For when hope no more with her song beguiles, 

; And the future looks cold and drear, 
4: We will walk in the light of thy genial smiles, 
Where the heart shall have nought to fear. 
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A PLEASANT PASSAGE IN THE PRACTICE 
OF DIDYMUS DAUDLE, ESQUIRE, 


BEING A LEAP-YEAR ADVENTURE. 


in the southern part of Kentucky, is a county town, remarkable 
in many respects, although an out-of-the-way little place; which it 
. traveller would see, he must take the pains to hunt, for it will 
never come in his road. He may know it, by the old wooden 
eourt-house which stands in the centre, with four streets terminating 
respectively at its four sides; and the red cupola of four naked 
posts, clock dials without hands, and a spire without a vane. It 
was laid out by a few families from North Carolina, but the nabobs 
of the present day are from the Old Dominion. The first settlers 
were not opulent, and matters were managed with scrupulous care, 


to make both ends meet by the end of the year; an object not al- 


ways gamed with land only partially cleared, and a few Indians 
to be kept civil. In the course of a generation however, the log 
houses had fallen away or fallen in the rear of more ambitious 
dwellings, which sparsely form the streets above mentioned. Here 
and there a few green window-shutters and white palings, half con- 
cealing the shrubbery before the doors, give an air of neatness and 
decided comfort to the place: and the children, black and white, 
dogs, cows and geese, which infest the corners, give abundant evi- 
dence that animal life is in full vigor. In the heat of the day, all 
these tribes generally retire, except the juvenile negroes; who 
choose, particularly when the sun is in mid-heaven, to lie on the 
steps, and with bare heads, arms and legs, absorb his genial beams, 
when their heat might roast a salamander. 

In the evening, however, as the sun retires, things wear a differ- 
ent aspect: the senior portion of the community are visible and 
worthy of notice. Every body is acquainted with every body, and 
although there are lights and shadows in the scene, and certain so- 
cial distinctions, yet general equality is the order of the day. The 
doctor’s wife is not insensible of the good things on the black- 
smith’s table; and moreover he and his dame with seven tender 
pledges sitting round, their black faces assorted like nails on a 
pattern card, and a reasonable prospect of as many more, are cus- 
tomers too good to affront by any show of pride. No oneis igno- 
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runt that the justice of the peace, before he was elevated to the 
magisterial stool, occupied a low bench with an assortment of wax- 
ends, awls, straps and hammers at his right side, and never made a 
good shoe in his life; yet no respect is denied on this account, while 
his judgments press as hardly as his leather used to. And there is 
old Gus,—‘de lawd bress de old nigger’-—as he is wont to say, has 
a how-d’ye-do acquaintance for ten miles round, and is as familiar 
with the fashion, as withhis own troop of sable grand-children, 
whom he touches up every Monday morning ‘jist in the tender 
narts, to keep ’em studdy and ’specful t’rough de week!’ 

All these matters are mentioned as in the present time, although 
referring to a period which is not very recent. It has been said at 
first, that this was a remote spot, and its character was correspond- 
ingly unassuming and quiet. On court days there was generally a 
great deal of bustle, noise, drinking, eating, spending and quarreling: 
with the usual quantum of justice—regulated by good luck rather 
than any other weight inthe scale. The names of two outof the 
ihtree lawyers were found with every case on the docket; and often 
some unfortunate party retained the other of the trio. Squire Bond, 
the senior member of the bar, approximating in years half a centu- 
ry, was the most learned counsellor: Squire Summons, the most ac- 
tive attorney, having seen about thirty summers; and Squire Nailer, 
the junior member, the most thundering advocate. The first 
got the most money, the second the most eases, the third the most 
applause: thus each had his sphere and they moved on very har- 
moniously; which a poet might describe as the music of the 
spheres. 

But a comet, now and then, is within the orbits of the solar sys- 
iem and threatens the planets with derangement; and thus it was 
in the judicial cireuit of the bright stars we have described, when 
—but there were other important personages in the county-seat who 
must be noticed. Of the emigrants from Virginia, Judge John 
Smith Doe was ranked first, not enly in point of time but of social 
respectability. He claimed descent from the father of the Old 
Dominion, and gave his only daughter the sonorous name of the 
heroine, Pocahontas. Judge Doe was waning in senility, yet a 
very dignified and exact gentleman; walking erect, with his eyes 
straight forward and his head thrown back; so that the brim of his 
hat, when the crown was horizontal, rested on the top of his spec- 
tacles. His honor was a man of legal lore and had several 
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peculiarities slightly annoying to the bar and other persons not of 
the fraternity. Squire Nailer was often interrupted in his high- 
est flights; and once, in not the least daring, his aspirations to 
Miss Pocahontas Doe’s heart and hand. For, be it known that in 
addition to the several titles to superiority claimed by the judge, he 
had undisputed title to about one half of the town plot, with the 
appurtenances: thus princely in descent and fortune, it is no won- 
der that the young advocate, shared the fate of a hundred others 
who ventured to bring suit for the heiress of the Doe estate, and 
sole representative of that branch of the family. 

The population of the county was small in those days, and two 
short terms of court in the year, sufficed to settle all the law suits 
which arose. In truth, it is questionable whether even one session 
might not have sufficed, but for the frolic which it afforded to ju- 
rors, grand and petit, witnesses, lookers-on, and venders of all sorts 
of commodities. A great time it always was: such drinking and 
smoking and spouting; such swarms of country girls and dames, 
coming in wagons and two or three together on a horse, made court 
days among the jubilees of the year. ‘Then fathers and husbands 
and lovers paid dearly for trumpery to gratify the taste of the 
female tribe; and very often a week of such doings left the town 
without a yard of ribin or a paper of pins. 

\ll was bustle and activity one evening,— the men about the tav- 
ern doors, the women in their little porticos and gardens, and the 
children every where, but where they should have been,— when a 
stranger crossed the bridge, which spanned alittle creek at the edge 


of the town. In the distance, his appearance was uncertain; but 
as he walked leisurely up the main street, two or three hundred 
curious eyes had time to scrutinize him. He wore a suit of Ken- 
tucky jeans, and at the end of astick resting on his shoulder, was 


i bundle containing probably all his worldly goods and chattels. 
He had evidently been walking far, as he dragged one leg listlesslyv 
atter the other, and with his looks bent upon the ground, except as 
he oceasionally glanced at the tavern sign which he approached, he 
seemed indifferent to the sensation caused by his entrance among 
the gossips of every age and condition. Upon reaching the inn, 
he went up to the bar, deposited his effects and signified his inten- 
tion of lodging there. He declined supper, and having washed 
his face at the pump, sat down on the porch where a number of 
rustic worthies, the justice and Squire Nailer were discussing 
52* 
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a charge delivered in the afternoon by Judge Doe. The presence 
of the stranger arrested the course of their conversation; which 
however assumed the shape of interrogatories about himself and 
all matters concerning him. 

‘Been travelling pretty far?’ says one. 

‘Yes! come from Lexington last.’ 

‘What! not walked all the way here to day?’ 

‘Oh no! just mean it is the last place I lived at.’ 

‘Going on farther?’ 

‘No—intend to stay here awhile. Is there much doing 
court now?’ 

Here was an opportunity for Lawyer Nailer. 

‘Yes! we have our hands full of business: all things considered 

uur docket is very respectable.’ 

‘You sir, are amember of the bar?’ 

‘Yes, sir! I am one of the fraternity.’ 

‘Give us your hand then, | am a brother chip.’ 

‘Ahem! you—that is, you are a lawyer, late of the Lexington 
har! ahem! sir, happy of your acquaintance.’ 

‘Very welcome’ cried the landlord, ‘very welcome, Squire —— 

‘Daudle, is my name, sir; Didymus Daudle; born in Vermont. 

educated in Connecticut, kept store in New Jersey; studied law 
six weeks in Indiana; practiced in most of the western states; 
kept school in Michigan; associate editor, one month, of the Big 
Bone Lick Meteor; poetical contributor to the Mississippi Valley 
Minerva; member of various debating societies in various places. 
and having been, up to this time, otherwise generally and specially 
occupied.’ 

The effect of this auto-biographical sketch upon the company, 
was apparent in the fixed gaze which it brought upon the speaker. 
[le was moderately tall and excepting a slight stoop, well formed: 
under a quantity of light hair peered, in strange contrast, two small 
md sharp black eyes; his face was sharp, but not a whit of crabbed 
expression init; and without being remarkably comely, was indi- 
cative of humor and intelligence. His complexion was of that 
uniform yellowish red, which made it difficult to tell his age. He 
might have been thirty; perhaps, forty; but say thirty-five. 

‘You have letters, Mr. Daudle?’ inquired Mr. Nailer with affect- 
ed urbanity. 

‘Letters! Oh yes, 1 am very fond of letters; very!’ 
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‘Oh sir, you misunderstand me; I mean introductory letters.’ 
‘No indeed, sir; not I; they are bores sir; a hook and line for 
fishing acquaintances and dinners, which Didymus Daudle despises.” 

‘Ahem! true, sometimes; yet in a business view : 

‘No sir; a man of ability needs no other recommendation than 
his own efforts. Give mea chance, sir, only a fair shake E 

‘Look here, squire,’ said a big brawny chap, who had listened 
ittentively to this colloquy, ‘look here; did you say you were going 
to practize at this bar.’ 

‘l reckon I am going to try a spell.’ 

‘Well just step aside; I want to speak to you.’ 

Here the landlord interrupted: ‘Squire, you must be well mgl 
used up with your walk to-day; did you say you would’nt have 
supper: the rest are done already.’ 

‘Why now I think,—supper—no, I guess not.’ 

The new acquaintance of Mr. Daudle led him into a corner and 
opened his business. ‘You, see squire, as you say you are, [ live in 
the country, about five miles out; where | went, when there was 
nothing on earth about these parts except woods and wild beasts and 
Indians. Well I cleared a piece of land and worked almighty hard, 
and fought and so on, until what with marrying and a sort of luck, 
I’ ve got a plantation and house and no small sprinkle of children 
and niggers and other stock. Now in comes a fellow, some three 
months ago and says—but wait I ought not to speak so loud, for 
there you see is Nailer, and he and old Squire Bond are both em- 
ployed by the plaintiff against me, and I’ve got Summons only. 
The trial comes on, may be, to-morrow, and | want to know. 
squire, whether you ll join Summons.’ 

‘But you have not stated the case!’ 

The other went on to explain the grounds and nature of his dif- 
ficulty to the lawyer, which need not be recorded, and concluded 
by a strong argument to prove the justice of his cause. ‘You see, 
squire, if you join Summons, then you will be even, two and two; 
and, as I have not any thing bigger, just now, for your damage, 
here ’s a three dollar bill.’ 

‘Certainly, I'll attend to it: will go and introduce myself to Mr. 
Summons. Mr. Landlord, did you say supper was all over?’ cried 
Mr. Daudle turning round. 

‘Oh! as for that, squire, it would be easy to get you something. 
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‘I believe you may: I have really such an appetite I could eat a 
Vermont merino, wool and all.’ 

How Mr. Daudle enjoyed his supper, those can best understand 
who have walked thirty miles, (his day’s journey,) on a cup of 
milk and a biscuit for breakfast and dinner. On the next morning 
he was duly admitted to the bar on producing his certificate, and 
the cause in which he was engaged came on. Formally introduced 
to the judges and the bar, Mr. Daudle seemed likely to make an 
impression. Now, the reader may have gathered from the hero’s 
account of himself, that his expansive intellect disdained one pur- 
suit alone; and without positive information on the score of his 
frequent removals and the condition of his purse and prospects, it 
may be admitted that he was just the kind of gentleman to be as 
tar from fame and fortune at fifty as at fifteen. Of this fact he 
seemed not wholly unconscious, with all the comfortable opinion 
he entertained of himself. ‘Then the six weeks’ study of ‘the 
perfection of reason’ was hardly long enough as may appear direct- 
ly. With these trifling difficulties in the scale of professional 
ability, there was on the other hand, considerable weight of super- 
ficial information, glib tongue, sly humor and Green Mountain 
impudence. It has been said that Judge Doe was a very imposing 
dignified personage; but to sustain his pretensions he was. a sound 
jurist and no man could throw sand in his eyes. When, therefore, 

Lawyer Daudle made his virgin essay before his honor, although 
he talked about every thing from the aphorisms of Confucius and 
Solomon, down to the homely rhymes of poor Richard, to the per- 
fect astonishment and conviction of the jury, yet the judge in his 
charge so hackeled his speech, that there was nota thread of it left, 
and the verdict was against him and his industrious colleague, 
Squire Summons. 

However, Judge John Smith Doe, who was entirely wedded to 
his profession and contemned ignorance of it from his soul, may 
have thought lightly from this specimen of Didymus Daudle, Es- 
quire’s legal attainments, yet this opinion did not stand in the way 
of his Virginia hospitality, and he gave him a polite invitation to 
dinner on the following Sunday, which the counsellor was not 
backward in accepting. Meanwhile our hero became a town talk. 
He had discarded his travelling dress of Kentucky jeans and ap- 
peared in the entire contents of his bundle; a suit of black broad- 
cloth; that is, black, when the sun did not reveal certain reddish 
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tints on the collar and sleeves of his coat and about the knees of 
his pantaloons. But if his outer garments were not positively 
sable, the absolute whiteness of his cravat and collar, both a little 
fringed with service, assisted by contrast the appearance of the for- 
mer. On Saturday afternoon in the school-room of Miss Gubbins, 
the sole professoress of elementary education in the town, there 
was, by mere accident, a gathering of nine married ladies headed 





by the parsoness, four young ladies, and three other ladies neither 
married nor young, Miss Gubbins included. Among them, every 
thing visible and invisible pertaining to Mr. Daudle, was the sub- 
ject of a discussion, so protracted that they had almost forgotten 
the approach of the tea hour. Their opinions were as various as the 
talents of the gentleman himself: but in one thing they agreed —‘to 
wait and see how things would turn up.’ Certain it is, that the 
next morning at meeting, when Didymus was seen in the aisle, at 
least a dozen pew doors flew invitingly open, and he stood for two 
or three minutes utterly puzzled to make achoice. At last cateh- 
ing the eye of Judge Doe, he stepped forward and placed himself 
by the side of Miss Pocahontas, thereby very innocently distract- 
ing her thoughts from devotion. 

It may be thought a self-denial, which no saint could have prae- 
ticed, not to regard at least for a moment, a strange gentleman thus 
closely fixed; and accordingly, the judge’s daughter threw occasion- 
ally a glance upon the attorney. In generous reciprocity, he stole 
a view now and then of the lady. She would certainly bear a eur- 
sory examination. Her figure was sufficiently well turned and 
erect for a true child of the forest; anda couple of little feet which 
she found it convenient to plant upon the stool during the sermon, 


were points of attraction not lost upon her neighbor. It had been 


her father’s pride and policy, as well perhaps as an affectionate de- 
sire to retain at home his only child, to frown upon every advance 
made towards her hand by the youthful worthies of the county. 
His notions of high descent were the most operative in this con- 
duct, and were besides, fully instilled into the mind of his daughter. 
It must also be observed that he could not forget how far his world- 
ly goods might go to constitute an attraction. Influenced by these 
several considerations of the old gentleman, Miss Pocahontas had 
remained the reigning belle of the county for eight years and five 
months, dating from the day she left boarding school; and though 
her beauty of its kind,—being the round cheeked, round nosed, 
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round faced order, with dark skin, eyes and hair, and teeth as white 
as this paper, (without the printing,)—could not be questioned, 
yet it was very evident she had passed her teens, long before she 
fell under the admiring gaze of Didymus Daudle Esquire. 

On this occasion, after the service, the advocate was honored 
with a seat in the judge’s old fashioned carriage, and had ‘a very de- 
lightful, a very charming drive’ to his house, distant about two miles 
from the town. The guest was by no means oblivious of his 
maiden speech and his honorable host’s dissection thereof: so he 
determined if his character as a civilian had suffered, he would 
make amends by a display of his miscellaneous acquisitions. At 
dinner, accordingly, he talked a little of every thing as usual. 
The arts and sciences generally, men and manners, women and 
wine; the past, present and future, under every aspect of light and 
shade, but not deeper than the coloring, were arrayed in turn; and 
partially not without the desired effect. Miss Doe was quite in 
a flurry; and ‘really was astonished at Mr. Daudle’s vivacity and 
learning,’ so much so that she proposed a walk in the garden after 
dinner, which was as readily acquiesced in by the other party. Mr. 
D. very soon found that Miss D. had slightly suffered by her long 
seclusion from very refined society. Her father could not argue 
law questions with her, and when silent on these subjects he was 
usually silent altogether. On this account, the ex-schoolmaster, 
ex-editor, ex-poet, ete. found an admiring listener, and was as well 
pleased as the heiress herself could be. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Daudle’s introduction to the 
lady, and his visit to her house, escaped the jealous notice of the 
host of youths, who had lost all hope in that quarter. They ima- 
gined what had not entered into the speculative brain of the hero. 
He averaged thirty-five years, as has been stated; and yet he had 
never dreamed of looking at a woman, except as theme for verses, 
or an item in the calculations of political economists. Innocent 
as he was however, at that particular time, namely on Sunday 
aforesaid, the grievous charge of a felonious intent upon the heart 
ot Miss Doe, was freely canvassed by Lawyer Nailer and a few of 
his intimates. 

It was the last week of the term when Mr. Daudle arrived in 
town, and beginning the next without a chance of immediate busi- 
ness, was for certain reasons vexatious. On Thursday the land- 
lord handed him a dirty piece of paper, with characters although 
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rude, yet not to be mistaken. Some persons observed that day, 
that there was a long conversation between the publican and his 
guest, in which the latter seemed to be expostulating; but they 
parted seemingly mutually satisfied. Didymus retired to his 
chamber, or at least was not seen again until the evening about 
twilight, when the customary loungers were collected about the 
door. Mingling with them and making himself at home, was not 
a difficult task for a Vermonter; and although the justice of the 
peace and Messrs. Bond, Summons and Nailer, with others scarce- 
ly of less importance were present, Mr. Daudle was indisputably 
the lion. He was in the midst of a speech, explaining the nature 
of the leap-year (which that year happened to be) when old Gus 
stepped up and interrupted him. 

‘Massa—I forgot your name, Massa, but here ’s a letter for 
you.’ 

‘For me!” 

‘Oh yes, no mistake about dat,’ and placing the letter in the 
proper hands, old Gus disappeared. It was deliberately opened 
by Mr. Daudle, who began the first sentence alound—‘Sir; nothing 
but the fact of the present year being leap-year, —’ 

‘Very strange! very singular!’ cried several of the company. 

Mr. D. thought it prudent to peruse the rest in silence, and wher 
acquainted with the contents, leisurely walked into the tavern and 
in a few minutes afterwards, was seen riding the landlord’s horse 
briskly up the street. The bevy at the door soon dispersed, and 
in less than half an hour Mr. Daudle was admitted into the parlor 
of Judge Doe. He found his honor and the young lady at tea, 
and was happy to join them, seeming more than usually elated 
and communicative. Even the judge began to think better of him. 
When the meal was over, just as the moon was rising, he made 
bold to ask the young lady to pluck him a few flowers; and they 
walked out together. The air was balmy and every object pro- 
pitious to sentiment, when Mr. D. taking Miss D’s hand began as 
follows: 

‘How shall I ever be sufficiently grateful! You have made me 
supremely blest! transported me to—’ 

‘Sir! Mr. Daudle! Don’t speak so of a few flowers.’ 

‘Flowers! No indeed, I mean your heart, your hand, — angeli- 
eal Pocahontas! This letter! and drawing it forth, he kissed it, 
till he lost his breath. By this time they had reached an arbor, 
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and the lover led the maiden to a seat, when she found time to utter 


a word. 
‘That letter! what of it, Mr. Daudle?’ 
‘Ha! ha! Now that’s a good one. You know it: look at it 


my princess.’ Miss Doe took the paper and hastened to the house 
to read it, leaving Mr. Daudle to his meditations and apparently 
petrified with astonishment. Standing by a lamp at the window, 
she read as follows: 


Sin:— Nothing but the fact of the present year being leap-year, permits 
me so far to depart from the reserve of my sex as to address you on the sub- 
ject of this note. I have witnessed, sir, your talents and accomplish- 
ments; and your descent from the illustrious Indian warrior and king, Meta- 
mocet of Pokanoket, who flourished in the days of the pilgrim fathers, and 
the feelings, which this knowledge of you has excited, induce me, though 
on a brief acquaintance, to request that with a view to an interchange of 
sentiment, you should visit me this evening. Yours very respectfully and 


truly, Pocanontas Dot. 


The lady read the writing thrice and returned to the expectant 
Mr. Didymus. ‘Mr. D.’ said she, ‘some one has deceived you, I 
never wrote this letter.’ 

‘Never wrote it!’ cried the confounded attorney. 

‘No! yet Lam not sorry on one account. But for this, your 
modesty would have forever concealed the truth that the blood of 
the red men flows in your veins.’ 

‘Oh! then deceived or not, beauteous descendant of princes, 
hear my prayer, which I am now bold to utter, There is a native 
sympathy between us. Fate has kindled the spark! without this 
introduction to your presence and confidence, by some unknown 
hand, whose malice has been turned to benefaction, I should not have 
dared as I now do, avow that from the moment I first beheld you, 
I have loved you with a love more than earthly; absolutely super- 
human. May I hope, by the blood of our ancestors —’ 

‘Mr. Daudle! you have really so surprised, so overwhelmed —’ 

‘Miss Doe! behold me at your feet;’ (clasping her willing hand) 
‘by the fame of Metamocet of Pokanoket and of Powhatan and 
Pocahontas, I swear eternal, unquenchable love! Dwell with me 
in the humblest spot of earth, I shall be—’ Here the lover was 
confronted by the apparition of Judge Doe, who stood erect in the 
moonlight, terrible as the ghost of Hamlet’s father. Mr. Daudle 
was galvanized, and the lady swooned in her sire’s embrace 
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* * * * a 

What eloquence, beyond the genealogical statement contained in 
the note by which our hero was hoaxed, he used to soften the 
heart of Judge Doe, and open his eyes to his own merits, has nev- 
er been made public. About six weeks after the surprise in the 
arbor, he was domesticated at the judge’s, and had settled not only 
his landlord’s bill, but several others which he had meanwhile con- 
tracted. His union with Miss Doe, (for he was fairly and actually 
married,) gave him ample time for attempting every thing and doing 
nothing. Her former suitors, especially Squire Nailer, were quite 
rabid against the versatile Daudle, who had trudged into town 
without a penny in his pocket, and had so soon become heir appa- 
rent to one haif of it. No couple could be happier at the close of 
the first lunar month after their nuptials, than Mr. D. and his bride. 
Walking, on the last evening of the honey moon, in their garden, 
they held the following delightful dialogue. 

‘My dear Didymus, only to think of our being married!’ 

Wes, Mrs. D., only to think of it, and the way it was brought 
about.’ 

‘There is one thing, my dear Didymus, that seems strange to me. 
How is it you have light hair instead of black, like other descend- 
ants of the aborigines.’ 

‘Other descendants! I never said that | was their descendant!’ 

‘What! is it possible! whom did you tell so then, that could 
have so imposed on me by that note?’ 

‘I never told any one, as I remember.’ 

‘Who wrote the note then; who could have known your ancestry?” 

‘Why my dear, not I! I never heard that I had a grand father or 
a grand mother; but as to the note— why I wrote it myselfl’ 

‘Monstrous! for what purpose? Oh, how could you : 

‘Now my dear wife, do’nt set up the war-whoop:-’tis worse 
than clear nonsense. You know my modesty, my retiring dispo- 
sition: without this artifice, I should never have presumed to ap- 
proach you. DoJI not love you and cherish you; and do you not 
love me? What is there now to regret, even if I have nota sprink- 
ling of the savage? I know you forgive me, since I confess to 
you it was in sheer kindness that I used the trick, and only to 
make the happy Mrs. Didymus Daudle of the unhappy Miss 
Pocahontas Doe.’ 

‘Oh!’ 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Spain Revisirep: by the author of a Year in Spain. 2 vols. 12m0o. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1836. 


Tue success which attended the first effort of Mr. Slidell in this branch 
of literature, and the increased reputation he has enjoyed since the appear- 
ance of ‘The American in England,’ will be amply sustained in the work 
now before us. The enthusiasm that marked his former visit to Spain, a 
spirit that led him to observe men, manners and institutions without preju- 
dice; urged him to a second visit, the account of which is alike creditable 
‘o his fortitude, intelligence and liberality. The author entered Spain in 

he winter of 1834, at a time when the civil war was at its height in several 
of the provinces through which his route lay. He was met by an edict dated 
August 1832, forbidding his crossing the Spanish border, which had been 
ssued by Ferdinand, after the publication of his ‘Year in Spain.” From 
this royal document we translate the following passage: ‘A work has been 
published in the United States entitled a Year in Spain, by a young Ameri- 
can named Rideil, a lieutenant in the navy of that republic. This crude 
production abounds with falsehoods and gross libels upon his majesty and 
his august family, and it is therefore the royal pleasure that not only the in- 
roduction of the book into the kingdom should be prohibited, but that the 
author himself,’ ete. This sage decree, however, he did not regard, as the 
royal author of it was no longer to be feared, and the government was in 
the hands of the liberal party. Mr. Slidell set out to cross the Pyrenees. 
We cannot trace his perilous journey, nor give in his own happy vein the 
social pictures which he has drawn, of the mountaineers and the peasantry, 
without more detail than our limits admit. Every one has in mind so many 
pleasing associations with Spain,—the country of Isabella, the theatre of 
the Cid’s achievements, and the exploits of the rueful knight of La Mancha, 
scenes and events studied in childhcod with delight, and always among its 
most vivid recollections,— that the traveller ably describing his adventures, 
is sure of widely diffused and gratified attention. It is the good fortune of 
Mr. Slidell to be gifted with the power of turning minor incidents to pleas- 
ing account, while important subjects have due consideration. The plan of 
the work is the most satisfactory, for one whose iatention is not to speculate 
upon society or government, so much as simply to display, with such reflec- 
tions as naturally arise, those objects which may attract the observation of 
an active and enlightened mind. His sketches of life, happy as they are, 
do not equal the terse and beautiful descriptions of scenery which so fre- 
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quently embellish his pages. All that is delicious in a southern clime, even 
amidst the confusion and waste of a fierce civil war and the decay of winter, 
is depicted with judgment and chastened fancy. The ardent writer's teel- 
ings are wholly wrapt in his theme, and those who pursue his path are in- 
sensibly warmed into sympathy. It is with these feelings only, that impres- 
sions of a foreign country should be received and recorded. The utter ab- 
sence of them in many who have visited our shores, has been the true cause 
yi their unjust and absurd views. ‘Salve! tierra de amor, mil veces salve!’ 
Setting forth with this sentiment, Mr. Slidell’s views could hardly go amiss. 

We pass over many pages replete with entertainment, to extract a few 
paragraphs which possess novelty and instruction. The style is less felici- 
tous than in numerous passages which might be quoted; but the reader ot 
~A Year in Spain’ will here recognize a more practiced pen, less redundanc¢ 
snd more manly reflection, than in that early production. 


A level and unvarying plain extended for many miles beyond Olite, en- 
closed on either side by distant and jagged mountains, rocky, and destitute 
ft trees. For more than ten miles we continued to keep these two towns 
n sight. 

This is a striking peculiarity of Spanish scenery, which I had often had 
»ccasion to notice before in the great plateau which occupies the centre o! 
the Peninsula. The eye plays over immense distances. You see in the 
remoteness of the horizon the square tower of a church, with a few houses 
grouped around, often of the same parched color as the soil on which you 
stand. You are told that it is four leagues off, which means more than a 
dozen miles; forin the country, where one travels slowest, where the dis- 
tances seem greatest from the uniformity of the way, and the extent and 
distinctness of vision, on account of the purity of the atmosphere, the unity 
ot measurement being largest, the enumeration of one’s progress is slowest 
and most hopeless. Ina country like this one frequently sees, at rising, the 
village which is to terminate the journey of the day. There is something 
grand in these far-extended vistas, as in those which the ocean affords; but 
with the grandeur of the ocean there is also its monotony. 


In the ensuing extract there isa change of subjects, which is the surest 
key to attention. This method is employed successfully throughout; giving 
by turns an interesting aspect to matters which could only be thus introduced 
with effect. 


The country grew in beauty as we advanced; its face hecoming less mo- 
notonous and sunburnt than about Valladolid; mountains now rose on either 
side of our path, while the intervening valleys, increasing in fertility and 
cultivated condition in approaching Burgos, were, moreover, skirted at fre- 
quent intervals by the hitherto unwonted decoration of trees. At nightfall 
we came in sight of Burgos, our road leading along the valley of the Arlan- 
zon, and being skirted on either side by trees. After passing the extensive 
convent of Las Huelgas, we discovered the city at the other side of the 
stream, which was traversed by several stone bridges; the cathedral, conspic- 
uous by its lofty Gothic roof, and its two ssiated spires, rose far above the 
other edifices, being itself overlooked in turn by a conical hill, which rose 
immediately beyond it. As we crossed the bridge, a massive tower, which 
told of the feudal era of this famous city, rose in bold grandeur at the ex- 
tremity, on the front of which I could trace out the indistinct forms of kings 
and heroes, which I afterward found to be those of Fernan Gonzalez, Lain 
Calvo, and the Cid. 

Turning down the quay, the road led us between a row of fine edifices on 
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the one hand, and a promenade, ornamented with groves and statues, whicl; 
separated us from the river, on the other, until, reaching an arched passage, 
we passed under the arcades which support the town-hall, into the Great 
Square, and presently entered a wide street flanked by noble edifices, which, 
from the armorial bearings sculptured on the keystones, had doubtless been 
the palaces of the nobles of Castile, in those days when Burgos was its capi- 
tal. Our diligence drove into the spacious portal of one of the noblest of 
these edifices, whieh proved to be our posada, with the appearance of which 
I was sufficiently pleased, to determine to remain in it for several days. 
While supper was preparing I strolled to the cathedral, to take a night view 
of its noble front, and seating myself at the round table on my return, was 
edified by the conversation of some gentlemen from Biscay, concerning the 
difficulty and danger to which the traveller was exposed there, and the atro- 
cities which were mutually perpetrated by the belligerents. 

Having eaten my breakfast in company with the royal commissioners, 
whom I agreed to joinin hiring a carriage to take us to Vitoria, under a 
strong escort of troops, who were to accompany a convoy of military stores 
on the following day, we all went together to hear mass in the cathedral. 
The high mass was attended by an immense concourse of peasants, who 
brought with them their implements of husbandry, usually a hoe or a pitch- 
fork, which they deposited beside them as they kneeled, indicating that they 
were on the way to the fields, to resume their customary labors. The men 
were dressed in montero caps of black or brown cloth, turned up with velvet, 
brown cloak, breeches, and stockings, sometimes covered with a leggin, and 
shoes, which, instead of tying with a string, were confined by a brass button. 
The women wore shirts like the men, with buttons at the neck and sleves, a 
bodice of cloth, laced in front, over which a cloth jacket, covered with but- 
tons of silver, and immense woollen petticoats, with thick plaits, which stood 
off on every side, testifying at once to the extreme cheapness of cloth ina 
country of which it isa staple, and the great strength of the females who 
were able to carry such a weight of it. The people of this neighborhood 
pride themselves on the purity of their Cantabrian descent, uncontaminated 
by Moorish blood, and, indeed, I have scarcely ever seen fairer complexions, 
or a greater prevalence of beauty, than among the country people of Burgos. 

After mass and sermon my comrades accosted a stout canon, to whom 
they had the advantage of being known, as he was core | the choir, and 
put his services in requisition for showing us the wonders of the cathedral, 
which is certainly a very noble specimen of Gothic architecture, being in 
the form of across, with a single nave. The choir exhibits some beautiful! 
specimens of carved wood, among which are a double series of reliefs, ex- 
hibiting scenes from the Bible; the lower being taken from the Old, and the 
upper from the New Testament. It struck me as a circumstance not a little 
singular, that the back of the episcopal stall should be decorated witha 
representation of the rape of Europa. Before one of the altars hangs a ban- 
ner, which was borne before the Castilian troops in the famous battle known 
as the Navas de Tolosa: there was, however, another object which attracted 
much more attention from the country people, a gobemouche attached to 
the clock, who stepped out as the hour was about to strike, dressed in regi- 
mentals, and opened his mouth at each stroke, as if his head were about to 
~ off. 

he cathedral of Burgos is rich in relics, of much reputed sanctity and 
power to work miracles; but among all the objects for which our attention 
was solicited, thers was none which so forcibly impressed my imagination 
as the famous Baul del Cid —chest of the Cid—-with which is connected 2 
story so characteristic of that noble mirror of chivalry, and of the stern vir- 
tues of the age in which he lived. According to the romancer, when the 
Cid was about to set forth on his career of conquest, he found himself with 
an utterly empty purse. In order to raise money to arm and support his reti- 
nue, he invited two respectable Jews to his table, and after the repast, set 
forth to them his necessities, begging a loan of money, for which he offered 
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to pledge two coffers containing plate. ‘Trusting in the honor of the Cid, 
they received the boxes, which were filled with sand, without opening them, 
and delivered up the required money. 

So soon as Valencia was conquered, the Cid sent, with his presents to the 
king, the convent of St. Peter, and to Ximena, the two hundred marks of 
gold, with the interest, which he had borrowed of the respected Jews, Raque! 
and Vidas, on two chests of sand, under the bond of his word, bidding Alvar 
Fanez to beseech them on his part, while revealing the treachery which, 
under the pressure of a strong necessity, he had practiced, that they would 
pardon him, since, although they neal discover nothing but sand within 
the boxes, yet still, beneath it lay hidden the gold of his truth. 


* Ya los honrados Judios 
Raquel y Vidas llevad 
Docientos marcos de oro 
Tantos de plata, y no mas, 
Que me endonaron prestados 
Cuando me parti a lidiar 
Sobre dos cofres de arena 
Debajo de mi verdad ; 

Y rogadles de mi parte 

Que me quieran perdonar 
Que con acuita lo fice 

De mi gran necesidad, 

Que aunque cuidan que es arena 
Lo que en los cofres esta, 
Quedo soterrado en ella 

El oro de mi verdad.’ 


El oro de mi verdad!—the gold of my truth! Oh that this bond were 
everywhere as much honored at this day as among that fallen people, to 
whom sentiments so noble as this are natural. The nation among whom this 
sentiment could once have originated, can scarce be wholly without virtue 


now. 


Here is a pleasant account of Spanish travelling, which, if our legislators 
think as the gallant lieutenant, may supersede the unromantic conveyances 
of rail-roads and canals. 


Abouta mile beyond Hernani, we came to the beautiful highway, a league 
iong, which leads to St. Sebastian. — As we passed the juncture of the road, 
there sallied out of it an interesting pair, mounted on the same horse in a 
caracol. They were seated on either side, in chairs suspended from the 
saddle-frame, their faces forward, and the horse, which was gay and spirited, 
carrying them over the ground ata rapid amble. The chairs were covered 
with abundance of nice pillows, with clean dimity covers and ruffles, while 
in front of each was a board to receive the feet. The woman, dressed in a 
gay French gown, with a slouched beaver, her little feet coquettishly crossed, 
and her eyes fixed, as if from embarrassment, on the ears of the horse, was 
extremely fresh-looking and beautiful. As for her happy companion, his 
bearing was decidedly deferential, his head being turned towards her, as he 
half leaned over the back of the horse, ostensibly to re-establish the balance, 
disordered by his greater weight, but in reality to be nearer to her; for he 
was speaking earnestly, and in his eloquence his hand had crossed the inter- 
vening neutral ground, and he seemed like Tartuffe in the play, full of admi- 
ration of the fineness of her robe. This struck meas being the most un- 
exceptionable mode of travelling that my experience had brought me ac- 
quainted with, and I could not help thinking how delightful it would be to 
seat one’s self ona fleet horse in a well pillowed caracol, and, properly 
accompanied, thus to make the journey of the world. 
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No fault can be found with the matter of this whole narrative, viewing it 
merely as the offspring of a rapid journey, made with many obstacles and 
constant personal insecurity: but the style is often open to objection, al- 
though it would seem the author has had ample time to revise his notes. 
In a word, the sense is sometimes obscure; grammatical errors and sen- 
tences protracted with incongruous ideas, occasionally appear. We cannot 
say these errors are very glaring; but a gentleman of Mr. Slidell’s talents 
should by sedulous revision be able to obviate such exceptions to the gene- 
ral propriety of his diction and grace of his periods. While on the subject 
of objections, we must express entire disapprobation of the dedication which 
he has made of his volumes to ‘Lieutenant George P. Upsher.’ It is unna- 
tural and labored from beginning to end; and this paragraph, as a specimen 
of conceited composition, has no excuse in the fact that the gentleman to 
whom it is addressed, merits the eulogy: 


In times past, a dedication, paid for by a great literary patron, furnished 
the author at once with the means of parading his own servility, and ascrib- 
ing to his idol virtues which had no real existence. Though this custom be 
condemned by the better taste of the age in which we live, friendship may 
yet claim the privilege of eulogizing virtues which really exist; if so, I 
might here draw the portrait of a rare combination of them; I might de- 
scribe a courage, a benevolence, a love of justice coupled with an honest 
indignation at whatever outrages it, a devotion to others and forgetfulness 
ot self, such as are not often blended in one character, were [ not deterred 
by the consideration that when I should have completed my task, the eulogy, 
which would seem feeble to those who knew the original, might be con- 
demmed as extravagant by those who did not. 


This blemish, however, is by far the greatest which occurs in this per- 
formance,—and doubtless was the offspring of friendly feelings, which for 
the moment suppressed the author’s better judgment. His writings are a 
chief ornament to the department of our literature in which he labors; and 
this work is a valuable addition to our knowledge of Spain and its people. 
We close it with heartfelt regret that a land so favored of nature, and a race 
with so many noble qualities, should be so long wasted by strife in an un- 
worthy cause. 





Memoirs oF Count pt Gramwont. By AntHony Hamitton, ETc. of new 
edition. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 390. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and H. Hart. 


We know not how any one except the publishers can be benefitted by this 
publication. It is a seductive narration of intrigues and indecencies in the 
court of Charles II.; aspecies of unwholesome literature, calculated to poi- 


son the morals and vitiate the taste of a large class of readers—the young 
especially 
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Eneaianp In 1835: Being a series of letters written to friends in Germany, 
during a residence in London and excursions in the Provinces, by Frev- 
extck Von Raumer; Professor of History in the University of Berlin, etc. 
etc: Translated by Sarah Austin and A E. Lloyd. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 512. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 1836. ; 


The community of language and literature between England and the 
United States, must ever continue to make both nations reciprocally inter- 
esting, toa degree which exists in no other independent countries equally 
separated by distance and different forms of government. Here, we receive 
with eagerness all information, which may throw light upon the state of 
society, the operation of the laws, and the tendencies of the monarchical 
polity of England. The periodical press daily shows how anxiously the 
experiment of our republican institutions is watched abroad, and with what 
avidity the crudest impressions of ignorant travellers through our territory, 
are noted and criticised by literary circles of Europe, and of Great Britain 
particularly. Hearing an announcement of a work upon England by Pro- 
tessor Von Raumer, the inquirer, who has any knowledge of this illustrious 
man, waits with impatience to peruse his pages; and certainly the warm- 
est expectant of a superior production in every point of view, will find his 
curiosity amply satisfied with the letters under notice. The author was born 
and has lived under a government, one of the most despotic in form, and at 
the same time beyond all question, the most benignantly and wisely admin- 
istered of any, whether free or absolute, in the whole world. This natu- 
rally attaches him to the civil constitution of his native land, and makes him 
at once its admirer, and, it must be confessed, its able defender. Having 
in view these principles of Herr Von Raumer, and allowing for the coloring 
given to his political observations, which spring from the same source, his 
work must be esteemed the most enlightened, copious, accurate and just 
account of the domestic state of England, which has come from the hands 
of any foreigner of the age. Broad as this commendation may seem, it em- 
braces nothing more than the actual merits of the author require. 

In an easy epistolary style (and it may here be remarked, notwithstand- 
ing the modest apology of the translator for her hasty performance, that the 
language is correct and the sentences very free from German idioms,) Pro- 
fessor V. Raumer sets down descriptions and thoughts as they naturally arose 
from the objects which he witnessed. Yet there is every mark of care and 
industry in the selection of topics and his mode of discussion. The para- 
graphs which we first quote, are an epitome of his political tenets; he leans 
to the opinion, that all governments are a species of despotism; and the rule 
of a single individual by no means the worst form. 


The crown, as many lament, has again lost ground to the already excessive 
power of the people not without blame to his counsellors. But the real 
loss is that which threatens the aristocracy; the king is more likely to main- 
tain the supremacy of his station, than the tories the enjoyment of their 
privileges, and of their old immediate or mediate possessions—i. e. their 
ecclesiastical benefices and secular sinecures. 

It is the trick of every aristocracy to represent itself as identical with 
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the throne: thus the abolition of the beer monopoly was pronounced by the 
loyal among us to be the ruin of the authority and dignity of his majesty 
the king. , is also the trick of democrats to represent themselves as iden- 
tical with the people; aad designedly to confound or intermix their personal 
interests with the interests of the mass. A true statesman will be on his 
guard against both these delusions, and take care to hold them in check, and 
render them innocuous. 

What battles of words about words!—how often is an unmeaning or a 
dyslogistic word accepted as decisive of a question! One day I had briefly 
explained to an Irish catholic member of parliament the state of religious 
parties in Prussia. He replied, ‘Your despot, then, has forced upon you very 
useful institutions.’ The words ‘despot? and ‘forced? made me wince; and 
in spite of all my caution I could not entirely ‘close the edge of my teeth’ 
(as ate says.) I said, ‘Yes; if a kind father is to be called a despot, and 
the love and gratitude of children to be deemed forced.’ 


The writer is wholly opposed to the oppressive system pursued towards 
Ireland; but his anti-republican feelings will not permit him to do justice 
to those, who alone have the power with the will, to ameliorate the condition 
of that unhappy island. Here are his sentiments: 


Let me return to Ireland. It remained catholic and royalist, in great 
measure, because the hated English were protestant and republican; it was 
as conservative as even the Duke of Wellington could desire. For that 
reason was it so cruelly treated by the sapiens and puritanical tyrant 
Cromwell; and private as well as ecclesiastical property were confiscated 
with scandalous injustice, not even on alledged thee ogical grounds, but on 
political ee. Charles II. did nothing for the redress of these iniquitous 
acts; and the success of William III., so advantageous to the liberties of 
Europe, laid Ireland alone—tory, conservative Ireland—in chains. Fora 
century the struggle endured; slowly and reluctantly did England concede 
something to the claims of nature and of justice, while every step she set 
in this course was denounced by many as a dangerous innovation—as the 
destruction of state, church, and religion. At every step it was said that 
far too much had already been conceded. Too much? What, then, can 
explain the existence of such a man as O’Connell?_ Whence the possibility 
of the position occupied—of the influence exercised by O’Connell?—a de- 
magogue of a shape and magnitude such as history never yet beheld. With 
the most powerful government in the world as his antagonist, a single man 
has become the counsellor, the trust, the ruler of a people; the poor and 
hungry voluntarily give to their advocate a salary larger than the king of 
England can afford to pay his ministers. That, reply some, is fawn 3 a 
consequence of the frenzy and the revolutionary tendency of our days. Is 
this a satisfactory answer? What, then, are the causes of this frenzy, and 
of this tendency? Has there been no irritation to account for the fever and 
delirium now so bitterly complained of? Wisdom, and justice, and mode- 
ration, alone can heal it; arbitrary, violent conduct certainly will not. Treat 
the Irish catholics as the Prussian catholics are treated, and O’Connell’s 
revolutionary fire, which you pretendis so vast and unquenchable, is in that 
same moment extinct; instead of flame, you will find but ashes, and the 
turbulent declaimer will be reduced to order and to peace. 


We are constrained to omit some extracts, which had been made, of a sim- 
ply narrative and highly entertaining character. The learned professor was 
of course received with every mark of attention, and he modestly records 
not a few instances of English hospitality. The appearance of the country, 
the towns and cities, is already made familiar by other pens: from this au- 
thor we rather seek knowledge of the people, and the questions which now 
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agitate the immense mass, from the beggar to the king. We are presented 
below with a brief outline of facts, which need no commentary beyond the 
author’s own words. 


Numerous and thickly crowded as the people are in the parties I have just 
described, they are not really social. The loose thread of a common invi- 
tation is by no means sufficient to bind them together. They remain, as in 
many modern political systems, mere atoms, without form, qualification or 
affinity. There must be space to move about, to take a seat, to leave it 
again, to gather into groups, if personal qualities are to have any meaning 
or value in society. Without this, who can distinguish the leader or the fol- 
lower, the speaker or the listener, the grave or the gay, the concerted pieces 
or the solos of conversation? If all individuality is pressed down to a mere 
negation, nothing remains but a unison of noise and tumult. 

These remarks on domestic society apply equally tothe dry and barren 
ground on which certain politicians seek to found civil society, when they 
lose sight of the diversity of its materials, and want to cut all to the same 
pattern and measure. He who, out of the infinite variety of social life, can 
tind but one material to build with—such as the property in a house, the 
payment of certain taxes, the possession of a certain fortune, the length of 
residence, or whatever other particularity he may choose to erect into the 
sole and exclusive rule, — will find that his edifice will not stand. 

Here I would break off, but the assent I may perhaps receive from a quar- 
ter in which I seldom experience it, causes me to glance at the necessary 
reverse of what I have just been saying. If these quantitatives—these 
gentlemen of masses and sums—can see no element of life but in a certain 
mass, or a certain sum, and reject every consideration of more or less, every 
variation of matter and form, there are people, on the other hand, who get 
up artificial distinctions, or try to adhere to those which have ceased to exist. 
Kings and nobles, clergy and laity, rich and poor, landowners and manufac- 
turers, artists and scholars,—all have their place, their sphere of action, 
their rights; and he who distinctly perceives this given and necessary diver- 
sity; he who knows how to measure masses, and to appreciate and utilise 
peculiar qualities, is the only statesman, in the higher sense of the word. 
Almost all the schools and parties which divide Europe on these subjects sec 
but one side, and take a part for the whole. 

I have wandered a second time into a by-way, and am now come to the 
end of it. I meant to remark, that the atomising, isolating principle of En- 
glish parties does not wholly disappear in their meetings for specific objects; 
but the necessity and importance of the corporative spirit makes itself felt 
again in an age which had far too hastily declared war upon it. The abuses 
ot close corporations, the monopolies of universities, are so evident, that 
nobody can deny them; but it by no means follows that a state consists of 
me supreme central government, and then of a number of individuals added 
together, and comprehended under the common term, people. It by no 
means follows that all large combinations of individuals into one whole, 
inevitably forms a dangerous imperium in imperio. On the contrary, every 
highly civilized state stands in need of great and various organs; such as 
associations of artizans, artists, scholars, clergymen; of cities, towns, rural 
districts, ete.; and however times, forms, or objects may change, this corpo- 
rative spirit, this power of attraction, and of reciprocal influence, will always 
revive like a Phoenix from its ashes. The development of the Germanic 
nations exhibits the edifice of corporate or associate bodies, from the indi- 
vidual up to the empire of the middle ages, in its greatest diversity. Indian 
and Egyptian castes are a caricature of the divisions into which society 
naturally falls. ‘The Hebrew tribes relate only to external differences. Pa- 
tricians and plebeians form an abrupt, irreconcilable, and therefore perni- 
cious contrast; while the Mahomedan world, on the contrary, exhibits a uni- 
formity destructive to all individuality. The German estates, cities, compa- 
nies, orders of knighthood, guilds, unions, and gradations of the most varied 
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kinds, first realized the idea of a higher and richer political organization; 
and whatever was defective in former ages, or has become so by the lapse of 
time, may and ought to be improved and reformed. Not, however, in the 
French abstract mode of reform, but inthe German concrete manner, which 
seeks to conciliate variety with unity; instead of worshiping the former, 
like the Italian, or the latter, like the rench. 

There is scarcely an art, or a science, —scarcely any thing agreeable, 
useful, or instructive, for which the English have not established special 
societies, and thus wonderfully increased and strengthened the imperfect 
means and powers of individual man. The value, the efficiency, the sim- 
plicity of such unions, is conspicuous in each and all; especially as indivi- 
duals in England have more resources at their command than in other coun- 
tries; while fewer general schemes of important im rovements originate 
with the government. On the one side, therefore, the free will of individu- 
als, their benevolence, activity, and enthusiasm, operate in a most beneficial 
manner; though, on the other, itis not to be demied that, for certain purpo- 
ses, —for instance, national education, — one general impulse and one regu- 
lating law would correct error and restrain bigotry. 

To begin: the clubs here are less instituted for ng? of eating and 
drinking together than of reading the newspapers. Out of this grow other 
literary wants, such as maps, pamphlets, etc., till at last an excellent library 
is formed, like that at the Atheneum. According to the account which 
now lies before me, this association has a yearly income of six guineas from 
each member, which, with twenty guineas paid by each on admission, 
makes a sum total of eight thousand six hundred and ninety-four pounds; 
and with this, even in London, something considerable may be effected. 
Not to mention associations for purely practical ends,—such as insurances, 
roads, canals, manufactories, and mines, —the Royal Institution affords its 
members an opportunity of hearing lectures on various sciences. By days 
the female part of the audience are the most numerous; but the weekly 
evening meetings of the men are invariably graced by some remarkable and 
interesting lecture, which produces very different fruits from the attempts 
of of our academies, whose speeches few hear, and whose writings few 
read. 

The great associations for hospitals, orphan asylums, etc., occupy the mid- 
dle place between the purely practical and the purely scientific societies. 
They are most useful institutions: for example, an hospital at Charing Cross 
has received about four hundred thousand patients since its foundation. 

The London Mechanics’ Institute combines lectures for men with special 
instruction for junior classes, and the use of an extensive library. 

A Statistical Society has lately been instituted, with a view of discovering 
and verifying the statistics of England, in the first place, and then those ot 
other countries: they are arranged under five principal heads, economical, 
political, medical, moral, and spiritual statistics. By these comprehensive 
researches, arithmetical statements, which so often deceive, are subjected 
to a severe examination and correction, before any general conclusions are 
drawn from them. 

The Zoological Gardens, which I have often mentioned before, are also 
supported by a voluntary association, which now consists of two thousand 
eight hundred and four members. In the course of the last year, the gar- 
dens were visited by 208,583 persons, who paid, for admittance, 7,545/.; the 
total receipts amounted to 18,458/. Such an income affords ample means of 
embellishing the gardens, and enriching the collection of animals. The 
society gave 1050/. for a rhinoceros. The garden contains two hundred and 
ninety-six specimens of mammalia, seven hundred and seventy-six birds, and 
twenty-one animals of other classes. : 

Many of the works published by the society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge, such as those on agriculture, and the breeding of cattle, 
the almanacs, etc., are remarkably well adapted to their end; and a vast 
stock of ideas and of information is circulated in a manner hardly imagined 
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in former times. This isthe true means of destroying a bad and corruptin 
popular literature. It is curious that so long a time should have been sui- 
fered to elapse since reading was diffused ameng the people, before they 
were provided with any thing fit to read. The society has been reproached 
with neglecting moral and religious instruction; the answer to this is, that 
the diffusion of the Bible and other religious works is the object of other 
special associations; and that in the actual state of religious parties, it would 
be extremely difficult to produce any thing which would not be attacked and 
decried by one side oranother. Besides, every thing cannot be done at once; 
and when an interest in literature of this —— and intelligible kind is once 
excited, moral and religious exhortations will find readier entrance to the 
mind, than if they are prematurely pressed upon an uncultivated understand- 
ing. Itis an inestimable gain that interesting and amusing information 
concerning the works of nature, manufactures, arts, eminent men, discove- 
ries, antiquities, etc., should be put before the people in constant and varied 
series; that hundreds of thousands who never thought at all, are led to think 
on a great variety of subjects. 


How beautiful and pure isthe philosophy of the subjoined passage! It» 
truth must dwell in every enlightened and generous bosom. 


If the working people, who have generally no means of excitement or 
imusement at command during the week; for whom even Sunday, stern 
and rigid as it is here, brings no recreation or enjoyment; if they resort to 
the stimulus of beer and gin, there is an universal cry of horror. It is as 
far as east from west from all my tastes and opinions to justify this bestial 
vice; I have but indicated whence it arises, and the pressing necessity of 
endeavoring to detach the people from it by moral means. These means 
must be neither puritanical ascetism nor stoical abstinence. You must otler 
the poor man some substitute for intoxication; you must make other thoughts 
and other feelings accessible to him; you must not only teach him to read, 
but must take care that what is worth reading should be within his reach at 
the lowest possible price. It is true that there isa point at which intellectual 
culture and morality divide —nay, sometimes appear actually opposed; burt 
in the last and highest development, intellectual and moral culture ar 
similar in kind, are necessary conditions one of the other, and converge into 
one. 

A singing and dancing people is certainly higher in the scale of morality 
than asotting people. The national ballad and the national dance open the 
way to every department of poetry and of music; when people have reached 
this point it is easy to awaken the feeling for every kind and degree of art. 
The hundreds who resort to a museum cannot at the same time be sitting in 
an ale-house or a gin-shop. Nor is this all; they will soon come to feel the 
boundless disparity that exists between men whom art raises into demi-gods, 
and animals in human shape degraded by drunkenness below the level of 
brutes. It isa radical error that christianity forbids the education of man 
by the forms, the influences, the conceptions of art: it forbids only those 
perversions and misapplications of art which the noble and the uncorrupted 
among the Greeks equally reject. 


In concluding this brief and insufficient notice of these letters, we may 
remark that their value is sterling and permanent. They are the production 
of an extraordinary mind, enriched by vast and multifarious acquirements, 
in the arts and sciences, as well as in the languages, history and condition of 
ancient and modern Europe. While the learning and rare talents of Pro- 
fessor V. Raumer excite admiration, he wins esteem by the evident sincerity 
of his opinions and goodness of his heart. 
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Abstract of Meteorological Observations. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the month of May, 1836; taken at the Woodward College, Cincinnati 
, By Joseru Ray, M. D. y Cieten. 





May, Thermometer. 





1836 min. max./m. tem. 





heightin’s. am-pPM. 


Barometer.| Course Char’tr 


Wind. | of | 


Wind. 


Chart’r 
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Miscellany. 





























| 

ee Ta an 

1 59.081.0| 69.7 | 29.477 Ne-NE It. wd. vari. spr. at5P. M. 
259.0 89.0| 71.3 | 29.343 we-sw str wd 28 vari. 

3 63.0,77.0) 68.0 | 29.223 | w-w It. wd. .33 cloudy Wet day. 
459.083.0) 68.3 | 29.280 | n-ne It. wd. vari. 

5,51.0/82.0| 67.5 | 29.270 | we-ne It. wd. vari. 

6 56.0 84.0 67.8 | 29.190 | EE It. wd. .51 cloudy Rain at night. 
757.0 71.0) 60.3 | 29.190 e-E It. wd. ,35cloudy Wet day. 
8 45.0 67.0) 55.3 | 29.380 we-ne str.wd clear. | 

9.41.073.0) 55.5 | 29.497 Ne-NeE It. wd. clear. Light frost. 
10 38.0'84.0 59.5 | 29.517  ne-NeE It. wd. clear. | Frost. 
1143.0 87.0; 64.5 | 29.390 we-ne It. wd. clear. 

12:48.0 87.0) 68.0 | 29.180 sge-sw h. wd. vari, | 

1356.0 81.0 64.2 | 29.320 nw-n It. wd. .15 fair. 

1449.0 83.0 65.8 29.457 NE-E It. wd. clear. | 

15 .57.0:88.0) 73.7 | 29.391 s-s h. wd. fair. 

16 64.0 88.0 71.5 | 29.353 sw-sw h. wd.) .78fair. | Wet evening. 
1762.0 87.0 71.8 | 29.387 | w-nw str.wd vari. | 

1861.0 84.0) 69.2 | 29.450 xw-xwstr.wd ‘fair. | 

19|56.0 85.0 71.5 | 29.417 N-NE str.wd .22fair. | 

20 63.0 89.0 74.5 29.353 sw-sw str.wd fair. 

21/62.0 89.0 19.8 | 29.237 | sw-sw str.wd) .8i vari. Unprecedented 
22'64.0'78.0) 68.5 | 29.140 | sw-sw It. wd.' .14cloudy _ period 
23'62.0'79.0) 66.8 | 29.120 Nw-s str.wd 1.70 cloudy of 
2457.0 63.0 59.7 29.090 nen It. wd. .25cloudy wet 
25 55.0 85.0) 67.8 | 29.142 Ne-we It.wd. vari. | and 
26 56.0 65.0) 57.8 | 29.143 we-ne It. wd. .61 cloudy cloudy 
2753.0 67.0 60.8 | 29.163  Ne-ne It. wd. 27cloudy weather. 
28 57.0 60.0 61.3 | 29.140 ne-nE It. wd. 1.14cloudy ‘Sun not 
29'56.0 65.0 58.8 | 29.123 Ne-ne It. wd. .24 cloudy visible, 
30/55.0 67.0 60.8 | 29.113 Ne-NE It. wd. .28 cloudy and sky 
31.58.0. 77.0; 64.0 | 29.130 we-ne It. wd. .95 cloudy rarely. 
Mean temperature of theair, (Fahrenheit’sscale,) - 65° 8 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - - 89°00 
Minimum height of thermometer, - - - - 38°00 
Range of thermometer, - - me ae - - 51°00 
Warmest day, May lst. 

Coldest day, May 8th. 
Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - 29.2776 
Maximum height of barometer, - = = 2 2066 
Minimum height of barometer, a a-ha he 
Range of barometer, - e ° . ® in 49 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches,) - - 9.01 


Direction of Wind.—N. 24 days—NE. 15 days—E 


—S. 14 days—SW. 5 days—W. 14 days—NW. 23 days. 

Weather—Clear and fair 11 days—variable 8 days—cloudy 12 days.— 
The mean temperature of this month was only half a degree different from 
that of May, 1835. The maximum and minimum temperature were each 
two degrees less. The latter part of this month was remarkable for the con- 
tinued cloudy weather and north-east wind, accompanied by almost constant 
rain. During the last ten days of the month, the greatest range of the baro- 


meter amounted to only twelve hundredths of an inch. 





. 24 days—SE. # day 











